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THE GREAT INVASION. 


Tue English Nation have always been 
distinguished by a strong predilection for a 
“bogey”—a dreadful bugbear, hated, feared, 


talked about by everybody. For a bogey of; 


bogeys—a bugbear about whom there can be 
no mistake,—a thorough, right-down, san- 
guinary, man-eating, woman-murdering, child- 
roasting, raw-head-and-cross-bones bogey, 
give me Bonaparte. 

In the time of the original “Boney” the 
cry was very strong. The French were con- 
tinually landing (in imagination) somewhere 
or other. Not a smuggler attempted a 


peaceable run of brandy on a moonlight | 


‘ 


night, but the hated Corsican—jack-boots, 
cocked hat and all—was presumed to be in 
full march on the Metropolis ; not a little 
boy sent up his harmless rocket, or dis- 
charged his innocuous squib, but fearful 
reports were circulated of a French-kindled 


conflagration, or at best of the simultaneous | 


illumining of the beacon fires. Boney, his 


marshals, and his much redoubted invasion | 


were here, there, and everywhere. 
We had a slight invasion panic in the year 
°40 (when Commodore Napier beat the 


Egyptians with their famous instrument of| 


torture—a stick). Our “Boney” then was 
an astute old gentleman, with a pear-shaped 
head, who, assuming the patronymic of 


Smith, abdicated sovereignty in a hack-cab. | 


He was to invade us in the twinkling of a 
bed-post — he, Monsieur Thiers, Marshal 
Bugeaud, and the Chasseurs d’Afrique ; all 
about some Eastern question, the merits of 
which, if anybody understood or understands, 
Iam sure [ don’t. The year 43 came, and 
that terrible pamphlet by the good-natured 


Prince Admiral, who so kindly stood god-| 
He was to| 


father to our Joinville cravats, 
blow us to pieces with steam-frigates ; to 


bombard Brighton ; to demolish Dover ; to | 


lay Lowestoft low; to turn Great Grimsby 
into a Golgotha, and Harwich into a howling 
desert. 45 came; Pritchard, Tahiti, Queen 
Pomare, and the grim Guizot. War! war! 
war! cried the bogey-fearers, Lamoriciére, 
Pélissier, Changarnier were to land the day 
after to-morrow. °48 came, and a few thou- 
sand National Guards, who, despite the fears 
of the alarmists, were provided with railway 
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return tickets in lieu of mortars and howit- 
zers. °51 came, and another foreign in- 
jvasion, the results of which, it appears 
|to us, we have already described in this 
journal. 

And now the trumpet-cry sounds louder 
than ever. Now that the shores of England 
and France are united by the electric wire, 
| by the iron hand-shaking of railroads, by a 
|hundred thousand bonds of friendship and 
interest besides, we are to havea real invasion 
—a dreadful invasion—an invasion in earnest. 
It is all up with London, England, Great 
Britain, and the Colonies! Our soldiers can’t 
fight, and our ships can’t sail ; our guns won’t 
fire, nor will our bayonets pierce. Tilbury 
Fort is of no use, and the Guards must march 
out of London at one end as the French 
enter it by the other. We haven’t got a 
decent fortification, or a serviceable gun, or an 
efficient soldier. As for “Veritas,” “Civilian,” 
“Qin the corner,” the “Constant Readers,” 
and the “Occasional Correspondents,” they 
give up all hope. It is all over with us. 
Let us put sackcloth and ashes on our heads. 

But what is the use, my friends, of crying 
“Wolf!” when the foe has already enterec 
our sheepfolds—when he has already carried 
away the most succulent of our young lambs 
from their bleating mothers, and thirsts now, 
with his ravening jaws all dripping with 
; gore, for our lives ? 

Shall we be invaded ? 

We are invaded ; root and branch, body and 
bones, horse and foot, neck and heel, outfang 
and infang. The invasion has been going on 
for years, and we recked nothing of it. The 
| insidious enemy, burrowing like a mole under- 
| ground, has sapped our foundations; has un- 
| dermined our institutions. An unscrupulous 
army of mercenaries (principally Irish) have 
carried out his iniquitous behests. We are 
compassed round about, hemmed in, sur- 
rounded by his fortalices—not masked bat- 


| 


| teries or stockaded forts—but defiant, brazen- 


| faced strongholds, Great, and getting greater 
day by day, is the invasion of London. We 
are beleaguered by Brigadier Bricks and 
Field-Marshal Mortar. Their weapons of 
offence have been scaffold-poles and brick- 
layers’ hods; their munitions of defence, 
hoarding and wheelbarrows. This is what I 
call the “real invasion.” 




















rich crop of gingerbread coaches, men in| was, but it was countryfied; and the 
| brass, prejudice, dirt, water-bailiffs, over-! ware Road was simply a rural road leading 


Take up this map of the Metropolis, 
oublished last year, and glance at that little 
baa, coloured scarlet, called the City, and 
then at the prodigious extent of Nutshell 
surrounding it, all loudly demanding, (and 
meriting) to be included in the general title 
“London.” Yet this little scarlet kernel, 
with some scattered streets about Westmo- 
nasterian marshes, was the whole of London 
once. It was big enough to give laws to all! 
England, and to great part of France, for 
hundreds of years. It was big enough to hold 
a Lombard Street; which, even then, stood in 
no unfavourable degree of comparison with a 
China orange. It was big enough to have 
Lord Mayors who bearded Kings; to be a 
constant source of anxiety and uneasiness to 
the Sovereign ; to be the philosopher’s stone 
of Jack Cade’s ambition ; to be, as it always 
has been, a monarch among cities. But the 
nutshell? How small the kernel looks, with 
his rubicund boundary! Throw in West- 
minster and Southwark, as the three appear 
in Hollar’s print: how diminutive they are 
with the big nutshell around! Take a map 
of London, hydrographed even within the 
memory of man—within thirty years let us 
say—the nutshell has still the best of it, and 
the kernel shrinks wofully, even amidst its 
layers upon layers of cuticle. 

The prodigious enlargement of London 
seems more to me in the act of the country 
closing round the town, than of the town ad- 
vancing on the country—more as a giant 
hand gradually closes up its Titanic fingers 
on a shrivelled dwarf, than as the dwarf 
growing into the giant,and throwing upearth- 
heaps in its struggle for emancipation from 
the parent monster. The fat has grown 
round the heart, and the heart has grown 
torpid and sluggish in the midst. Do you 
think it is that scarlet kernel—once the whole 
City of London—that has pushed out man- 
dibles, crab-like feelers, on every side, and, 
cancer-like, has spread over the green fields 
and shady lanes? Do you think the kernel 
is the spider, and Westminster and South- 
wark the web? It may beso; but I rather 
incline to the theory that the advancement 
is towards, and not from, the kernel. That 
is why I call it an invasion: and the in- 
vasion seems to me gradually but surely 
driving, into a constantly diminishing circle, 
all sorts of old abuses, old nuisances, old 
vested interests, old “time-honoured insti- 
tutions,” towards the shrivelled old kernel, 
which, though she knows (excuse the gender) 
she might be rid of them by the aérial 
locomotive of progress, seeks rather (hap- 
pily impotently) to cause them to permeate 
through sewers into healthier streams, poison- 
ing them meanwhile ; or she would strenu- 
ously seek (always impotently) to cast them, 
as so much guano, on to the invader’s fields 
around her, where they would produce a nice 
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driven bullocks, choked sewers, reeking 
slaughter-houses, and coal and corn commit- 
tees. What will the nut-shell do? Will its 
invasion, hugging, in boa-constrictor fashion, 
the old, musty, shrivelled, yet wealthy kernel, 
hug it into better shape? or will it crush it 
and cause it to collapse entirely ; forcing it, 
by some hidden phcenix process of its own, 
to reproduction in another guise to entire 
rejuvenescence ? 

It is natural for large cities to grow larger. 
Pine-apples grow; so do little boys, and 
lawyers’ bills of costs—why not capitals? 
The little island of St. Louis once held all 
there was of Paris. Vienna has outgrown 
its glacis; Madrid, Naples, Venice, have all 
grown; and Constantinople—no; for Con- 
stantinople will be to me always a mystery, 
even as Smyrna is. They are always being 
burnt down, yet never seem to get smaller or 
larger. But London has not grown in any 
natural, reasonable, understandable way. It 
hasn’t grown bigger consistently. It hasn’t 
increased by degrees, like the pine-apple or 
the little boy. The lawyer’s bill may be a 
little more like it; for, like that dreadful 
document, it has swollen with frightful, 
alarming, supernatural rapidity. It has 
taken you unawares; it has dropped upon 
you without warning ; it has started up with- 
out notice; it has grown with stealthy rapi- 
dity, from a mouse into a mastodon. 

Thirty years ago !—Boney the first, had 
just finished eating his heart on a rock. 
Thistlewood and others had been decapi- 
tated. A grave judicial discussion had not 
long before been closed as to whether a mur-~ 
derer and ravisher had a right to the | 
“appeal by battle.” The Old Bailey Monday 
morning performances yet took place before 
crowded and unfashionable audiences. Samuel 
Hayward had just been hanged for burglary, 
and Fauntleroy was yet to suffer for forgery ; 
women were yet whipped for larceny ; and 
George, the gentleman of gentlemen, was 
king. There were no railroads, and no 
police, save the red-coated Bow Street run- 
ners and the purblind old watchmen. There 
were no coffee-shops, no reading-rooms ; and 
the coffee-houses were taverns resorted to 
(in the paucity of clubs) by the nobility and 

entry. It was considered aristocratic to 
at the watch; it was esteemed “Corin- 


thian ” to get drunk in the purlieus of Drury 
Lane ; it was very “tip-top” to patronise a 


prize-fighter. We have been invaded by 
manners and customs somewhat different 
since the gentleman of gentlemen was king. 
Concerning the brick-and-mortar invasion : 
There was no Regent’s Park, no Victoria 
Park, no Belgravia, and no Tyburnia. Ty- 
burn Gate, indeed, yet stood where Tyburn 
Gallows not so many years before had stood, 
and beneath which mouldered the bones of 
Cromwell, [reton, and Bradshaw. ithe Hage. 
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to Edgeware, as formerly Oxford Street was 
but the high-road to Oxford. Portland, 
Somers, Camden, and Kentish Towns were 
no more integral portions of London, as they 
now are, than is Footscray in Kent, or Pat- 
cham in Sussex. The New Road was dan- 
gerous to walk in at night, and the open 
fields about St. Pancras Church (catch any 
open fields about there now) a favourite ren- 
dezvous for body-snatchers and burkers to 
hide their “shots” (so the bodies they had 
rifled from graves, were called). Clerkenwell, 
it is true, was thickly populated ; but Pen- 
tonville, about where the Model Prison is 
now (and there was no Model Prison then), 
was =. rural, Islington, as far as concerns 
the High Street and the neighbourhood of 
the “ Angel,” was suburbanly Londonified, but 
Holloway was still a journey. As to High- 
gate and Hornsey, they were nowhere—terre 
incognite, almost, or at best as difficult of 
access as Windsor or Reading. Touching 
the irregular cube, bounded at the base by 
the Whitechapel and Mile End Roads, on 
the east and west by Hackney and by the 
Dalston and Kingsland Roads, and on the 
north by the London and North-Western 
branch line (from Camden Town to Black- 
wall)—which irregular cube comprises within 
its limits, Hackney, Globe Town, Bethnal 
Green, Dalston, Kingsland, and the crowded 
districts knownas the Tower Hamlets—I have 
no hesitation in saying, that, swarming with 
houses and inhabitants as it is now, it was 
in 1822 very little better than a waste. 
Goodman’s Fields and the entowrage of the 
London Docks had even then their tens of 
thousands ; but where the Commercial Road 
stretches now, through Stepney, Bow, and 
down towards Limehouse, it stretches through 
strongholds of the real invaders of London 
—the brick-and-mortar warriors, who are 
compassing the city round about. 

In 22, where was Chelsea? Rurally aqua- 
Chiswick, Hammersmith, Kew?® All 
plainly and distinguishably separated from 
London ; but where are they now? Millbank 
was far off ; Pimlico was in the country; no 
| man had yet heard of Belgrave Square. 
Crossing “Vauxhall Bridge, what were 
Newington, Kennington, Vauxhall, Lambeth, 
Walworth, Camberwell, Brixton, in the year 
1822? What sort of road was the Old 
Kent Road in those days? And were not 
| Deptford and Greenwich separated from 

London by miles of green fields? Ber- 
mondsey and the Borough were always, 
within my recollection, integral London ; but 
how about Rotherithe? How about Blue 
Auchor Road, Spa Road, the neighbourhood 
of the Commercial Docks, Millpond Fields, 
= Saltpetre Works, the Halfpenny Hatch, 
| the -—— 

_ T am out of breath! Here is the real 
mvasion! Don’t tell me that the old 
London, the grim old kernel, far away 
over the water yonder, bas done all this 
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71 
—has simply outgrown herself? It is an 
invasion, 1 tell you — stalwart provincials 
marching upon a devoted metropolis. Brighton, 
I know, will be bursting into the station at 
London Bridge very shortly ; Greenwich 7s 
London already; so is Brentford; so are 
Clapham, Wandsworth, and Brixton; so are 
Kilburn, Cricklewood, and Crouch End. I 
am looking out for the arrival of Liverpool 
daily ; and I should not be in the least sur- 
prised to meet, at no very distant period, 
Manchester, all clad in cotton, smoking an 
enormous chimney, arm-in-arm with Salford, 
marching gravely along the Great North 
Road, to make a juncture with London at 
Highgate. 

To have a complete and comprehensive view 
of the progress of the invaders and the plight of 
the invaded ; to form anything like a just view 
of the astonishing growth of London since the 
year ’22; to see it as it is, monstrous, magnifi- 
cent, the largest city in the world, and its 
capital, you should, properly, be a bird: say 
an eagle, or at least the gentle lark. Soaring 
on high, you should pause a moment on the 
wing, and drink in at a glance the wonders 
that lie beneath you. You can’t be a bird, 
you say. Professors of metempsychosis are 
not so plentiful as those of mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, or the discernment of character from 
handwriting. Besides, you don’t believe in 
the transmigration of souls. Very well! 
You believe in balloons? Here is one, just 
ready to ascend from the Royal Gardens, 
no matter where. The “aérostat” is in- 
flated ; the last bottle of champagne im- 
bibed ; the amateur aéronauts try to look 
easy and unembarrassed, and fail dismally in 
the attempt; the signal gun is fired; the 
aéronaut vociferates “Let go!” <A cheer! 
Two cheers! Some ridiculously imappro- 
priate music is played by a brass band. More 
cheers! fainter and fainter, as the earth, in 
a most, uncalled-for and inconsistent manner, 
appears to sink from beneath you. You do 
rise ; for anon is silence, stillness, in the calm 


air, through which the occasional remarks of || 


your companions ring sharp and clear like 
rifle cracks. There: never mind the neck of 
the balloon ; that is the a#ronaut’s business, 
not yours. Take a firm grip of the side of | 
the car, and look down. book down with 
wonder, admiration, gratitude. 

The City is all burnished gold ; for the set- 
ting sun of a September day has put it into 
a warm bath—a “bath of beauty,” as panto- 
mime poets say. The river is allsilver ; save 
what are spangles and diamonds. It winds, 
and twists and writhes, like a beautiful ser- 
pent, as it is magnificently beautiful without, 
and foully poisonous (bless the scarlet kernel !) 
within, Those black lines crossing the river 


are the bridges. That fleeting, evanescent 
darkness, tarnishing the gold on the houses 
and the silver on the river, is the shadow of 
acloud. That transparent blue haze hanging 
quite over the City, like a gauze drapery to 


| | 














72 
the golden houses, cut exactly to the shape of 
the City, thinner, and almost ragged where 
parks, or squares, or open places are, is the 
smoke—the smoke of London, hanging over 
it, shrouding it, blackening its edifices, poison- 
—~ inhabitants. 

<eep looking down, and look towards where 
my finger points. That thing, like a golden 
pine-apple much foreshortened (the sun is 
strong upon it), is St. Paul’s. Those crowds 
of small black ants toiling through that 
narrow lane, are men, women, and children, | 
in carriages, on horses, on foot; driving, | 
riding, or walking, eastward or westward. | 
The Monument is a Christmas Candle-| 
stick ; the Tower isa Doll’s House. There 
is not aman in London as large as Shem, 
Ham, or Japhet, in the toy Noah’s Ark. 
Where is the roar of London, and the rattle of 
wheels ; the speechifying, the bargain-driving, 
the laughing and the weeping? Faster and 
faster we rise into space. And the silence is 
more intense, and the City below us is no 
bigger than a man’s hand. 

Now, if you had ascended with M.M. Gar- 
nerin, Blanchard, or Pilatre de Rosier ; had | 
you taken a flight with old Mr. Sadler, the | 
aéronaut in 1822, when George the Gentle- | 
man was King, you would be sore astonished 
now, gazing at London, under the auspices | 
of a “ gallant and intrepid aéronaut” in 1852. 
Where all was green before, you would find 
long lines of compact masses of houses. The 
crowds of black ants would have increased 
an hundred-fold; the blue, gauzy, ragged 
smoke blanket would have stretched mar- 


vellously ; you would have appreciated and 
acknowledged the effects of the Bricklayers’ 
Invasion. 

On ascending at night (which, by-the-bye, 
cautious old Mr. Sadler never did), you would 
be struck with pleasurable astonishment at 
the aspect of London by night, as compared | 


with London as it was thirty years ago. In| 
the place of a Cimmerian darkness, through 
which vainly endeavoured to pierce a few 
blinking, sputtering, feeble-minded lamps— 
you would have an elaborate and exquisitely 
beautiful network of gas spangles—a delicate 
tracery of glow-worm lights, of brilliant pin- 
holes, sparkling dots, clearly defining the 





outline of every street, square, and alley of 
the world City ; stretching out less thickly 
towards where the brick invasion had relaxed 
its vigour, dotting long lines of suburban 
roads, where the metropolitan constabulary 
drops off, and the horse patrol begin to be 
visible, getting small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less till they end in the blue blackness 
of the far-off country, twenty or thirty miles 
away on either side of you. . 

In no part of London is the invasion of 
bricks and mortar so perceptible as on the 
line of railway which, commencing at Camden 
Town (they are about to extend it to Kilburn, 
I think), runs through Islington, Hackney, 
Bow, Stratford, Old Ford, Stepney, and Lime- 
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house to Blackwall. It extends nearly half 
round the Middlesex side of London. It is 
an eccentric railway, for I have measured the 
distance (on the map) from Camden Town to 
Blackwall, and my friend the railway goes 
wiles out of its road to take you to the last- 
named locality; though, curiously enough, it 
rattles you thither in quicker time than the 
omnibus would do. I have seen irascible old 
gentlemen clench their umbrellas, muttering 
fiercely that they didn’t understand being 
taken to Hackney on their way to Fenchure 
Street ; and middle-aged females reduced to 
a piteous state of mental imbecility by 
Islington being near Limehouse ; afterwards 
piteously demanding which was Bow (which 
they were given to understand was in Cheap- 
side), and inextricably confounding Stratford 
with the birth-place of the Swan of Avon. 
The last time I patronised this cheerful line, 
there was no glass to the window of the car- 
riage in which I sat. Complaining mildly to 
four separate porters at four separate stations, 
and pleading rheumatism, I received con- 
secutive answers of “ Dear me!” “Oh, ah!” 
“So it is!” and “Can’t help it;” which 
(taking them to be somewhat evasive and un- 
satisfactory in their construction) prompted 
me to give vent to vague threats of me- 
morialising the public journals. I should 
like to become better acquainted with that 
philosopher (he must have been a philosopher) 
who, seeing me irate, administered cold 
comfort to me by telling me that the last 
time he travelled by the line in question, his 
carriage had no door. “And it was night, 
sir!” 

As this iron and not immaculate railroad 
(it has its good points, notwithstanding) 
pursues its circuitous route, you may—if you 
don’t mind looking out of the window, and 
running all the adverse chances of easterly 
winds, and ashes from the engine—see many 
curious and edifying things. Anon, the train 
rushés through mangy, brown-turfed fields, 
where the invasion has just begun; where 
rubbish may be shot ; where poles, with pla- 
cards affixed to them, denote the various 
“lots” which are “To be Sold or Let, on 
Building Leases.” Melancholy-looking cows, 
misanthropic donkeys, pigs convinced of the 
hollowness of the world, wander pensively 
about these fields, gazing at the building- 
lots, grubbing about the lines of foundation 
for rows of houses which are to be erected ; 
lamenting, perhaps, in their vaccine, asinine, 
or porcine hearts, the ruthless march of 
bricks and mortar. These semi-suburban 
animals feed strangely. Feeling themselves 
to be in a state of transition, perhaps, like 
their pasture-grounds, they accommodate 
themselves to all kinds of food. I think the 
cows eat quite as much broken crockery-ware 
as grass; the donkeys eat anything, from 
saucepan-lids to pieces of fractured bottles ; 
and there is a pig of my acquaintance— 
residing in an impromptu pigstye in. the 
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neighbourhood of Hoxton—which, before 
my eyes, ate a straw-hat of considerable 
dimensions ; and which, being subsequently 
(by the juvenile and indignant proprietor of 
the hat) lapidated with a decayed fiower-pot, 
ate that too! 

Bricks and mortar invade market-gardens ; 
they elbow green-houses; they jostle con- 
servatories ; they thrust summer-houses 
away. Still looking from the carriage-win- 
dow, do we see streets upon streets growing 
up in commons, and what were once shady 
lanes ; filling up ditches; tumbling down 
hedges everywhere ; crushing up the country 
in its concrete grasp. Here and there a 
solitary pollard-willow stands among scaf- 
fold-poles and wheelbarrows, seeming to 
md. very much how it got there, and 
feeling itself, doubtless, an anachronism. 
Again, the train rushes over houses—or 
rather on a viaduct parallel with the tops 
of the houses. The impertinent locomotive 
gives “knowing looks” into little, queer, 
poky attics, where gentlemen are giving 
the last turn to their whiskers, and ladies 
the last tug at the laces of their corsets. 
Curious Asmodeus-like peeps do we get 
of the internal life of these houses. The 
knowing locomotives wink at the windows, 
and the washing hung out in the back garden ; 
and, with an impertinent whistle and a puff | 
of smoke, rushes on. 

Diverge at Bow, and you can go through 
Old London to Fenchurch Street. Keep on 
towards Blackwall, and the traces of New| 
London, in its invading form, meet you at| 
every step. Factories, dye-houses, bone-| 
boiling establishments, are surrounded by) 
houses, where they were (and ought to be) | 
removed from the contiguity of a metropolis. 
Chapels, devoted to the service of all ima- 
ginable creeds, start up in these invading 
streets. New Jerusalemites, Mormonites, 
Johanna Southcotonians, Howlers, Jumpers, 
and Shakers, join the army of invaders, and | 
are fiercely pious in Meeting-houses, the 
roofs of which occasionally tumble in, not 
with age, but for pure want of seasoning—so 
new they are. 

Try to get out of town any way, and the 
bricks drive you back, the mortar hangs on 
your skirts, and harasses you fiercely. I re- 
member the time when London finished at Pad- 
lock House, and when Kensington was almost 
in the country. Kensington, Hammersmith, 
Turnham Green (the “Pack Horse”), is a 
mere omnibus “ public” now!—Brentford— 
Tsleworth almost—what are they now? A 
line of houses—that is all. 

Where is it all to end? When will the 
invasion cease? Will the whole island be 
covered with houses? Or even as the great 
wheel keeps turning round and round; even 





as the winter gives place to spring, and 
so round to winter again and again ; even as 
the new grows old, and then new again ; so, 
perhaps, will the great City grow and grow, 
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and its growth yet resolve itself into insig- 
nificance—till the great becomes small, as 
small as when the boatman ferried St. Peter 
over the pond to Westminster, or the Danes 
fought at Holborn Bars, or Eleanor’s corse 
rested at the village of Charing. 
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Since residence on Norfolk Island is per- 
mitted only to two classes of men ;—namely, 
to those who are engaged there in the public 
service, and to those who, having done the 
publicsome dis-service, are transported thither 
in the character of convicts ; and since it is 
only on occasions of great emergency that 
any but a government ship showing the 
private signals, is permitted to approach its 
shore, I take it to be a fact that Norfolk 
Island does not often occupy a chapter in 
books of travel. Now, I have been to 
Norfolk Island ; I know the place well and 
the people living there, convicts and all, 
How I came by my knowledge is a question 
which I am not obliged to answer ; but, for 
the comfort of the clean-fingered, I may state 
that I am not legally pitch. My misdeeds 
have not yet come to be discussed in any 
court of justice whatever. 

The first glimpse of Norfolk Island that one 
gets from a ship’s deck, is made remarkable by 
a tree—well-known by means of pictures and 
descriptions—the grand Norfolk Island pine ; 
which clothes the hills to their summit. The 
island is of voleanic origin. It is about twenty- 
one miles in girth, and rises abruptly from 
the sea on every side but one. On that one 
side, of course, we land. It is a low sandy 
level—the site of the penal settlement—and 
not very accessible. The island bids men 
keep their distance by its physical formation 
quite as much as by its laws. A coral reef 
runs round it. Where the coast is inac- 
cessible, the reef lurks under water; but 
where the coast might otherwise be come at, 
the reef shows its teeth and foams at an ap- 
proaching vessel. It is only at certain times— 
when the surf beats over the bar in a com- 
paratively placid state of wrath—that any 
hope of landing can be entertained. The 
union jack hoisted on the flagstaff indicates 
such a season of relapse, and informs boats 
that they may attempt to come ashore. The 
black flag hoisted means: “If you come now, 
there is an end of you.” 

A boat having arrived, under favourable 
circumstances, within the reef; having been 
dashed over the bar very rudely by the 
wave that crosses it,and tossed down abreast 
of the jetty ; the visitor, when he has fetched 
his breath, has leisure to observe a gang 
of convicts, stripped to the waist, with 
ropes in their hands, ready to plunge in to 
the rescue, if the boat should happen to 
capsize. Perhaps the visitor is not allowed 
to fetch his breath, or to observe this 
gang, until he has taken a salt-water bath, 
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and has been dr into society by a 
rope fastened round his middle. These con- 
victs form the Rescue Gang; and any one 
of them who saves a life enjoys a shortened 
period of punishment. If it should happen 
that the boat is not upset, the visitor 
stands in it for a little time, tossing on the 
water near the pier. Then, watching his 
opportunity, when he is on the top of a wave, 
he leaps out of the boat into the arms of a 
Rescue man extended to receive him. 

Norfolk Island consists of a series of hills 
and valleys beautifully interfolded, rising in 
green ridges one above another, till they all 
culminate in the summit of Mount Pitt, the 
highest point in the Island, about three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

The population.of the Island is composed 
of eight hundred convicts, and the local 
staff essential for their proper management. 
The free community consists, therefore, 
wholly of Government officials and their 
families, together with a military force of 
about one hundred and fifty men and four 
or five officers, The good society or first 
rank of Norfolk Island is composed of the 
civil commandant, the officers of the garrison, 
the engineer and commissariat, the two 
clergymen,—one Protestant, the other Roman 
Catholic—and a medical officer or two. 
Superintendents and overseers of convicts 
make a second rank. Common soldiers are 
a third rank ; and the convicts are, of course, 
the least respectable. 

The capital of Norfolk Island is the gaol. 
There is, besides, a spacious quadrangle of 
buildings for the convict barracks, for school- 
rooms, and for places appointed for divine 
service, There are commodious barracks 
for the army of occupation of Norfolk 
Island. There is the mansion of the com- 
mandant, on a beautiful green mound ; there 
are handsome houses for the officials ; and, in 
picturesque, convenient nooks, lurk pleasant 
cottages for overseers. About three miles 
from the gaol is Longridge, where a number 
of prisoners are employed in farming opera- 
tions. There is also an establishment on the 
opposite side of the Island called the Cas- 
cades, the business of which place is now 
declining. 

From the boundary of the settlement there 
runs a well-trodden pathway to the Cemetery, 
which is enclosed on three sides by tear- 
dropping hedges of the manchineel ; and, on 
the fourth side bya restless mourner, the vexed 
sea. The climate is healthy, but the graves 
are numerous and new. A sudden end has 
closed in this Island many a rugged way of 
vice. Born in a country which professes to 
be too religious to give education to its 
masses, left to be reared in infamy till the 
day comes—which is so long in coming—when 
sectarian pride is to give place to Christian 
charity, the men who sleep here in the graves 
among the manchineels are to be visited with 
human sorrow. In me the common grave- 
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yard reverence was not the less for want of | 
tombstone eulogies. “He was a thankless | 
son, a cruel husband, a hard father, and a pot- 
house friend. Banished for all his burglaries 
by an indignant country, he lies buried here, 
His end was violent: he died, in quarrel, 
by the knife of an associate.” That might be 
the kind of epitaph which would speak truth 
among the laos here, far away in Norfolk 
Island, about which no foot of wife or sister 
has been treading. 

A large crop of the graves in Norfolk Island 
has grown out of those attempts at revolt; 
which formerly were frequent, and could be 
put down only by brute force. In 1834 a 
conspiracy was formed; of which the aim was 
to destroy the military inhabitants by poison- 
ing the wells, and then to put the Island into 
the possession of the convicts. That was de- 
feated ; and thirty-one revolters on that occa- | 
sion suffered the penalty of death. The last | 
outbreak occurred in 1846. The object on that 
occasion was to destroy certain overseers who 
had, by bringing men frequently to punish- 
ment, made themselves objects of a wild hate, 
The leader on this occasion was a certain 
William Westwood, commonly called Jacky | 
Jacky ; that name having been given to him 
by the natives of New South Wales, when he 
was leading there a lawless life. By a con- 
viet, who was this man’s close companion and 
confederate, I have been favoured with a 
Newgate calendar of details. Like many of | 
such details, black and repulsive in the m 
they show here and there, through all the 
mist,a glimmer of that true light of huma- 
nity which might have brightened the man’s 
life. 

There was indeed some good mixed even 
with the evil deed that had brought Jacky | 
Jacky into Norfolk Island. Bent upon plun- 
der, he with his associates had visited a 
settler’s house, during the absence of the 
master. They confined the servants, and 
eager y- to the best room; in which the 
ady of the house, with a young lady, her 


friend, were preparing the children for bed, 
and perhaps teaching them their prayers. 
Jacky Jacky stated briefly the object of his 
visit ; and, having left an unaccustomed con- 
federate in charge of the affrighted women, 
went up-stairs. The <_— of a gun, followed 


by screams, called him down again. The lady 
of the house lay on the floor, surrounded by 
the children, bleeding profusely from a — 
wound, which had divided the femoral artery. 
Jacky Jacky promptly called the whole house 
to his aid, bound the wound round with 
sheets as tightly as he could, ordered the 
settler’s horse to be put to the gig; and, as 
soon as the lady had recovered consciousness, 
had her placed carefully on cushions at the 
bottom of the vehicle. Then taking the reins, 
himself, he quitted his plunder, drove with 
utmost aaal twelve miles to the nearest 
station ; and, knocking up the doctor, com- 
mitted the wounded lady to his care, Then 
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returning to his followers, he called them 
off, bidding them not remove an atom from 
the premises. Upon the information of the 
man who had fired the gun, according to 
his own statement, Jacky Jacky and his 
friends were soon afterwards taken in the 
Bush. Many crimes having been laid to their 
charge, they were condemned to death ; but 
| by the earnest representations of the lady, 
who remembered gratefully the considerate 
distinction he had made in practice between 
burglary and murder, the sentence was com- 
muted to transportation for life to Norfolk 
Island. But he was not born to die in his 
bed. He headed, as I before said, the con- 
| spiracy of July, 1846. 

Obnoxious constables were to be destroyed 
and the island to be seized. One morning, 
| immediately after inspection, as the various 

gangs were being marched to their work, 
| the revolt was opened by a simultaneous 

rush, and convicts scattered themselves over 
the settlement in search of their victims ;— 
certain constables who lived in detached 
cottages near the beach. Those who had been 
| on duty the preceding night, were in one 
cottage barbarously murdered in their sleep. 

The soldiery, after much exertion, got the 
| greater number of the convicts back within 
| the gaol; but some were scattered still 
| among the hills, and three or four had seized 

a boat upon the beach, and made their escape 
|| to Philip Island. Philip Island is a lonely 
| rock, lying about six miles from the settle- 

ment, inhabited by goats and rabbits, by the 

sea-birds, and by a peculiar kind of green 
parrot. It is a place occasionally visited 

by officers of the convict garrison, for a 

day’s shooting. On Philip Island, these three 

or four men were able for a long time to 
| elude the vigilance of those sent in pursuit ; 

at length, however, all but one were taken, or 

had thought it prudent to surrender. For 
| eighteen months that one man, hunted by his 

fellows, lived on in his desolation, and escaped 
from every one of the many searching parties 
sent out to capture him; who were to be 
heard shouting about the rock from time 
to time—the only human voices that dis- 
turbed his solitude. At length his lair was 
discovered. The desperate man then climbed 
swiftly to the highest pinnacle of rock in 
the small island. There he quietly awaited 
his pursuers. With much toil they had 
nearly scaled the height on which he stood : 
he gave them a wild look of hatred and 
defiance, covered his head with his jacket, 
and leapt down, rebounding from rock to 
rock, and falling a shattered mass into the 
sea, What was his mother doing then in 
England ? 

For this outbreak, seventy convicts were 
put on their trial ; and of the seventy, thirteen, 
including Jacky Jacky, were condemned to 
death. They lie together in one grave, upon 
unconsecrated ground outside the cemetery, 
close to the sucky shore where the waves beat 
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upon the coral reef. They had been tried by 
a commission sent from Sydney. Until then, 
all persons charged with capital offences had 
been shipped to Sydney for trial; but that 
practice was dropped, in order that there 
might no longer exist a motive which had 
been a strange and frequent source of crime. 
The old hardened convicts had amused 
themselves by urging the new-comers into 
conflict with each other; and inciting them to 
murder their companions, in order that they 
—the instigators—might have evidence to 
give, and thus get the relief of a voyage to 
Sydney in the character of witnesses. 

My talk has wandered from the cemetery ; 
but I must come back to it and read one 
tombstone, sacred to the memory of Thomas 
Salisbury Wright, who was transported from 
Sydney at the age of one hundred and three 
for the term of his natural life. So here he 
died, having completed his one hundred and 
fifth year. To be sure he was a young man 
when he committed the forgery for which he 
was transported. That occurred when he 
was only eighty-three years old. 

Through a cutting in the ledge of rock 
which overhangs the sea, I come now upon 
an amphitheatre of hills. These hills are all 
richly dressed ina thick clothing of wildshrubs, 
flowers, and grapery. On one side is a mount 
covered to the top with the gigantic Norfolk 
Island pine ; on another side down goes a 
ravine that seems to offer a short cut to the 
interior of the earth: a short and a most 
oo eut; for intricate dark foliage is 

ighted up by lemon groves, where, here and 
there, the sun is playing on their golden 
fruit. I descend by the path into the ravine. 
Foliage shuts me out from the sun; magni- 
fic.nt creepers (for in nature, as in society, 
there are creepers which take rank as the 
magnificent) twist and twirl themselves 
about my path. The birds that perch upon 
them glitter like their flowers: lories, 
— parroquets, beautiful wood-pigeons. 

ut the forest is dark, and I ascend again, 
and get among such: quaint aspects of 
vegetative life as are made by clusters of 
large fern trees, rising with a lean—some to 
this quarter and some to that—trees sadly 
wanting in uprightness of character, but car- 

ing their crests fifteen or twenty feet above 
the ground. These look like grass among the 
Norfolk Island pines, which pile one dark 
feather-crown upon another—crown above 
crown, to a height of some two hundred feet 
above the soil. . 

From the summit of Mount Pitt, which 
I have now reached, I have Norfolk Island 
in complete subjection to one of my senses. 
I cfm see it all. Rock, forest, valley, corn- 
fields, islets, sunshine on sea, sunshine on 
birds, no sun in gloomy glades, rays — 
into darkness, and revealing parasites an 
creepers exquisitely coloured, and the bright 

reen fans of the palmetto rising out of a 

oth of white convolvulus; guava and lemon, 
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a delicious air, clear sky, and the sharp outline 
of every light feather of the foliage picked out 
against it. 

There used to be oranges ; but, once upon 
a time, there lived in Norfolk Island a wise 
commandant, who voted oranges too great a 


luxury for convicts, and caused the trees that | 


grew them to be extirpated. They are now, 
however, being reintroduced. In a garden 
belonging to the commandant,.called Orange 
Vale, sight, taste, and smell enjoy a paradise. 
Delicate cinnamon grows by the rough 
stout old English oak. Tea, coffee, tobacco, 
sugarcane, banana, figs, arrowroot and lemon 
grow in company with English fruits and 
vegetables that have been forced by the 
climate into an ecstatic, transcendental state. 
The spirituality of a carrot gets to be de- 
veloped when it grows up in such good 
company as that of sweet bucks and bananas. 
Sweet bucks are sweet potatoes, which are 
very kisses to the palate ; and are served out 
daily as rations to the evil and the good, the 
convicts and the officers. 

But truly there is need of a fine climate to 
make compensation for the other details of a 
residence in Norfolk Island—I do not mean 
to the convicts who are cut off here from all 
the rest of mankind, and whose case is 
deplorable ; but to those who guard and 
govern them. The members of the local 
staff form but a limited field of social in- 
tercourse for one another. The “ Lady 
Franklin” is the only regular trader to their 
little coast from Hobart Town (one thousand 
three hundred miles away); she makes but 
four trips in the year. A convict ship is not 
often sent on from England. When a ship 
does arrive on lawful business at Norfolk 
Island, great is the sensation. The coming in 
of a ship on business causes, apparently, all 
business to be at an end. Letters from home 
bless the temporary exiles; for they have to 
be enjoyed and answered. Allin the ship who 
are entertainable are hospitably to be enter- 
tained. In private and in public life, who is 
alive and who is dead in England ; who is up 
and who is down; what bubbles have burst, 
and what new bubbles have been blown, have 
to be learned over the dinner-table. The 
highest virtue of a visitor, 
loquacity. 

The dark scenes of convict life, of which T 
have already given some examples, do not 
now fill Norfolk Island with their ancient 
honours. Here also the good old times have 
given way to better new times. Captain 
Macconochie, under all the difficulties against 
which he had to contend when he was go- 
vernor, utterly broke down the old ferocious 
system. Under the temperate, strict, and 
judicious control of Mr. Price, the present 
commandant, a system of discipline has been 
established ; which, while it does not make 
the probation of the convicts other than 
a term of punishment, accords to them such 
wholesome management, and such fair treat- 
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| ment, as has humanised their conduct among 


| sion. 


is untiring | 
jand, because there are few female servants, 
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one another, and towards those set in au- 
thority over them. Formerly, in the blaze 
of noonday, it was dangerous for any one 
to walk alone beyond the precincts of the 
settlement. Violent crimes and murders 
were common among the gangs while at their 
work—convict quarrelling with convict. The 
resident was clouded with a daily sense of 
insecurity, a dread for the safety of his wife 
or children when they left his sight. For 
then the incessant lash made hard hearts 
harder ; and wretches made to grovel in dark 
cells, chained by ring-bolts to the floor, and 
wearing sixty pounds of iron on their arms, 
were degraded even lower than they had been 
forced at home below the feelings of humanity. 
Then convicts were driven at night-fall, 
besmeared and dirty with the day’s toil, into 
the barrack, and were locked up till morning 
in neglected rooms, to prey upon each other. 
No officer who ventured there among them 


'would come out alive; but, in front of the 


open grated windows sentries paced, whose 
orders were to fire promptly into any room 
from which the sound of tumult or the 
ery of murder should proceed, if the dis- 
turbance did not cease at his command. 
Whether the shot went into the body of 
the right offender, was a lottery which 
rendered it the interest of all, if possible— 
but among men so brutalised, how was it 
possible ?—to check the violent. 

Now, this is all changed for the better. 
Still the discipline is very strict; and so 
works, that it is to the most hardened the 
most severe in punishment. The sleeping- 
rooms are now well lighted and well ven- 
tilated. The two hours between supper and 
rest have been spent in the school, and 
the day has been closed with prayers. The 


'two clergymen, Messrs. Batchelor and Ryan 


—one Protestant, one Roman Catholic — 
each in his sphere work without intermis- 
The schools are well-conducted ; and, 
where they awaken, as they do in most, a 
desire for knowledge, they beget a mutual 
confidence between the well-conducted, who 
now form by far the chief proportion of 
the convicts. Locks and bolts are falling 
out of use upon the doors of the residents ; 
pretty children— children thrive and look 
unusually pretty in a climate such as this— 
may be seen carried on the arms of house- 
breakers, or drawn in their small carts 
through the lemon groves and gardens, by the 
brown, rugged hands that had grown hard in 





deeds of violence. 

It is no miracle that has been here per- 
formed ; men bred to crime in England by 
the ignorance and filth we cherish, are bred 
out of crime again in Norfolk Island, by 
a little teaching and a little human care. 
Almost all the men who return to Hobart 
Town after fulfilling their term of probation 
here, are in demand as servants, and are 
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preferred to fresh arrivers from the mother-| books and trays ; and the noisy vestibule is at 
country. Stepmother-country she is to an| once deserted. Let us follow the last batch 











immense proportion of her children ! 


SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


At the most active corner of the most 
active lung of the great metropolis, stands a 
large building of the pseudo-classical style. 
Its vast monotonous white flank, exposed to 
the full roar of Piccadilly, gives no sign of 
life or animation; and if it were not for the 
inscription on its frieze, “supported by volun- 
tary contributions,” it might be taken for a 
workhouse, or for one of Nash’s palaces. Will 
the reader be conducted through the laby- 
rinths of Saint George’s Hospital, and see 
something of the eternal fight that every day 


beholds between the good Saint George and | 


the undying Dragon of Disease ? 

But let him not enter with the idea that 
there is anything repulsive in the contempla- 
tion of this congregation of human sufferers ; 
but rather with a sense of the beneficence of 
an institution, which snatches poor helpless 
creatures from the depressing influences of 
noisome alleys, or the fever-jungles of pesti- 
lential courts, and opens to them here—in the 
free air, where a palace might be proud to 
plant itself—a home, with benevolence and 
charity as their friends and servitors. Neither 
must he look with a half-averted glance upon 
the scenes we have to show him; for their 
aim is to render the anguish of one sufferer 
subservient to the future ease of some suc- 
ceeding sufferer ; to make great Death himself 
pay tribute to the living. 

As we enter and proceed into the fine ves- 
tibule, a crowd of students are seen hanging 
about the Board-room door. It is one o’clock, 
and “ High Change” at the Hospital. Dotted 
about, among the living mass, are some who 
carry little wooden trays filled with lint and 
surgical instruments. These are “ dressers,” 
waiting for the surgeons to make their daily 
round of the wards. Others have long 
green books tucked under their arms: these 
are the clerks of the physicians, whose duty 
it is to post up, day by day, the progress 
of the patients, until “dead” or “recovered” 
closes the account. They are all looking into 
the Board-room, and expecting the advent 
of the big Medicine-men. The younger men 
regard this room with awe ; for, to them, it is 
asealed book ; and they wonder if the time 
will ever come when they will lounge care- 
lessly in and out of it, or have their portraits 
hung upon the walls, or their busts placed 
upon brackets. 

Now, the Board-room door opens : a surgeon 
comes out, wheels to the right, strides down 
the passage, and off goes one of the trays and 
a broil of students. A physician follows, and 
turns to the left: with him flies a green book 
and another ring of satellites. Surgeons and 
physicians follow, one after another, each 
taking up his little crowd of followers, green 


up the stairs. 

This is a physician’s ward. At this how 
all the patients are in bed to await their 
doctor’s visit. The cluster of students follow 
the physician, and settle for a few minutes 
here and there upon particular beds, as they 
proceed down the long vista of sufferers. 
The patients are quiet enough whilst the 
physicians are present; but we will just 
look in half-an-hour hence and see ‘what 
a change there will be. At the end of each 
ward is a room for the nurse. See how she 
has contrived to make it look like home; 
the bit of carpet, the canary, the pictures 
round the walls, all express an individuality 
strongly in contrast with the bare monotonous 
aspect of the open ward. Meanwhile the 
swarm of black bees is pitching upon a distant 
bed ; before we can reach it, however, a little 
bell rings, and all the patients’ eyes turn to- 
wards a particular part of the wall. There 
we see a large dial, like that of a barometer, 
with a hand in the centre. Round it are the 
names of the medical officers, nurses, and the 
words accident, operation, chapel, &c.. There 
is one of these dials in every ward, and all 
are worked by a series of iron rods which 
communicate with each other, the impulse 
being given by the porter below in the 





hall. By this means anything that is going 


on in the Hospital is kfown simultaneously 


at every part of it. The bell that has 
just rung is part of the apparatus, and 
draws attention to the movements of the 
hand. It stops at “operation ;” and in a 
minute afterwards a long line of students 
are seen winding up the stairs, the surgeon 
at their head. He looks calm; but depend 


{upon it, he bears an anxious mind, for life 


and reputation wait upon his skill.: Let us 
follow the crowd; a new spirit has come 
over the students ;—the jolliest and most 
careless walk up steadily and silently. It is 
to be a tremendous operation—one of the 
great arteries, deep down in the pelvis, has to 
be tied, and no one knows ae it may 
terminate. 

Steadily and quietly the Operating Theatre 
is overflowed from the top benches, and the 
spectator looks down upon a hollow cone of 
human heads. The focus of this living mass 
is the operating table, on which, covered with 
a sheet, lies the anxious patient ; and every 
now and then he sweeps with an anxious 
glance the sea of heads which surrounds him. 
Close to him is the surgeon ; his white cuffs 
lightly turned up, examining carelessly a 
gleaming knife, and talking in whispers to 
his colleagues and assistants. 

Slowly the bewildered countenance of the 
patient relaxes,—his eyes close,—he breathes 
peacefully,—he sleeps, under the beneficent 
influence of chloroform, like a two-years’ 





old child. The sheet is removed, and there 
lies a motionless, helpless, nerve-numbed life ; 
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an assistant pushes back the eyelid, and the 
fixed eye stares vacantly at the roof. 

The student below us clutches the bars in 
front of him. It is his first operation; and he 
wishes he were far away ; and wonders how 
the nurses can stand so calmly, waiting with 
the warm sponges. 

There is a sudden movement forward of 
every head ; and then a dead silence. The 
surgeon has broken into the house of 
life, and every eye converges towards his 
hands, — those hands that manipulate so 
calmly—those fingers that see, as it were, 
where vision cannot penetrate, and which 
single out unerringly, amid the tangled net- 
work of the frame, the life-duct that they 
want. For a moment there is a painful 
pause ; an instrument has to be changed, and 
the operator whispers to his assistant. “Some- 
thing is going wrong,” flashes in a moment 
through every mind, No!—the fingers pro- 
ceed with a precision that reassures; the 
artery is tied; and the life that trembled upon 
the verge of eternity is called back, and se- 
cured by a loop of whipcord ! 


There is a buzz, and a general movement | 


in the Theatre; the huge hollow cone of heads 
turns round, and becomes a cloud of white 
faces—no longer anxious. Some students 
vault over the backs of the seats; others 
swing up by the force of their arms; the 
whole human cone boils over the top benches, 
and pours out at the doors. Brown pulls 
Jones’s hair playfully; whereupon Jones 


“bonnets” Robinson; and there is a uni-| 


versal “scrimmage” on the stairs. Can these 
be the same silent, grave-looking students we 
saw half-an-hour since? Yes! Who expects 
medical students to keep grave more than 
half-an-hour ? 

As we pass down stairs towards the base- 
ment, we see the wards opening out on either 
hand. These are the surgeons’ wards ; and you 
look upon long vistas of “fractures,” and of con- 
valescent operation cases, The “dressers” are 
at work, and trays now come into full play. 

A stranger’s preconceived ideas of the suf- 
fering in an hospital are not at all borne out 
by the appearance of the patients generally. 
Many of them are quietly reading the better- 
class cheap literature of the day; others are 
conversing round the ample fire. The little 
child, with its leg in a splint, is as merry as 
possible, with its bed covered with playthings, 
Everything that humanity can dictate, or to 
which art can minister, is supplied. The 
most eminent medical men—whose attendance 
sometimes the rich cannot purchase—watch 
the patient with all due art and skill; 
whilst -carefully-trained nurses are at hand, 
day and night, to ease his tired limb, or to 
soothe his racking pain. 

Below, again, is the floor devoted to the 
medical cases ; which we have already passed 
through : but it does not look like the same 
ward. See how that Rheumatism case has 
struck up an acquaintance with the Chronic 


Bronchitis ; and how confidentially the Dropsy 
is whispering to the St. Vitus’s Dance. 
The fair-haired girl, with the large lustrous 
eyes, is making up a bonnet for the coming 
spring—poor girl! before that time comes, 
the dark screen will, in all probability, be 
drawn round her bed, and then all the ward 
will know what has happened. 

Anything to get rid of ennuz in the hos- 
pital. As we pass the men’s ward, that rough 
navigator washes up his own tea-tliings; 
that convalescent cabman smooths the little 
child’s pillow; and, farther on, the poor 
shattered tailor helps his fellow in mis- 
fortune to walk, with the inverted sweeping- 
brush as a crutch! The tenderness and 
sympathy you see rough fellows show in 
hospitals is very touching. 

The basement floor is mostly given up to 
the purposes of the Medical School and the 
students. The library is there ; its windows 
look out upon a sickly garden (why should 
hospitals have sickly gardens, when covered 
glass conservatories, affording an equable 
| temperature, might be so easily and cheaply | 
constructed ?). Where books do not prevail, 
the walls are covered with full-length plates 
of the human form, dressed in light suits 
of blue and red piping. Im the corner | 
sits a young anchorite mournfully contem- 
plating a skull ;—he is only a first-year’s man 
having a “grind at the bones.” Two or three 
more are in close consultation with that 
“rough sketch of man,” suspended by a cord, 
from the ceiling; they are articulating his 
joints, and rubbing up their own brains for an 
examination. Another group by the fire-place 
is holding a black inquest upon some pro- 
ceeding of the big Medicine-men up-stairs : 
young students are so very critical. In a 
few years these seemingly thoughtless young 
fellows will be spread the wide world over; 
some, in the golden East ; some, skirting the 
pestilential shores of Africa; some, in the new 
Australian world ; some, in remote hamlets, 
some in the fever-stricken depths of cities~ 
all bent upon the mission of warring with 
the grim Dragon—disease, 

But we must pass on, as we have yet 
much to see. This is the lecture-room. How 
well the students know that hideous cast 
over the glass case, with the notch and 
swelling in its neck ; their chief point of view 
in many a long lecture. Through the lecture- 
room is the Pathological Museum, surrounded 
by armies of cold shiny bottles. These con- 
tain contributions ‘from the dead to the 
living—of disease to health. It seems wonder- 
ful how the poor human frame manages to 
rub on at all ; subject as we here see it is, to 
such innumerable maladies. But it does 
contrive ; and many of these “specimens” 
are the triumphs of the surgeon’s skill over 
the destroyer. Scores of men walk about 
well and hearty who could recognise their own 
peculiar property among these bottles, and 
who remember with gratitude the successful 
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burglary committed upon their own bodies, 
when mortal pain was stolen from them as 
they sweetly slept. 

There is the representation of a woman 
who seems to have been devoted from her 
youth up to the nourishment of that huge, 
pale pumpkin growing from her neck ; there 
are casts of hands sprouting with super- 
numerary fingers. Here are models of fear- 
ful faces in wax, which call to mind Madame 
Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. Next comes 
a skeleton almost tied up into a knot by 
disease ; above our head is a shelf devoted 
to a whole infant population, not constituted 
exactly according to pattern. “But what is 
all this boiled tripe for?” says the visitor. 
Boiled tripe, my visitor! These are the real 
valuables of the Museum, and each bottle has 
its separate and absorbing history posted on 
that great blood-red ledger. 

The mere curiosities of the place are to be 
found in this glass case. There you see the 
half-sovereign that stuck in Mr. Brunel’s wind- 
pipe: a present from its late proprietor, who 
was doubtless as glad to get rid of it-as we, 
the public, were to learn that he had done 
so; for Mr. Brunel is not a man whom we 
can, on any terms, afford to lose. There 
is a long tube filled with the very best Japan 
ink (for so it seems), taken out of a tumour. 
Pence that have lain perdu for months in the 
stomach, and knives that have made the grand 
tour without inconvenience, lie side by side ; 
and here is a packet of needles that came out 
simultaneously all over a young lady’s body. 
Do you see that hide? Take off your hat, for 
you owe it some reverence; the pretty girl 
you love, but for the late occupant of that 
skin, might have been a loathsome fright. 
That is the hide of the sacred cow from 
which Jenner took the first vaccine matter. 

But what are they doing in that little room 
beyond ; opening Goldner’s Canisters? No, 
no; there sit the curator and his assistant 
putting up “ preparations.” Why is he in- 
terested so much about that bit of cartilage? 
Why does he so carefully put away that piece 
of fractured bone ? What mystery lies in that 
little soft grey mass, that he should scrutinise 
it so narrowly with the microscope, adjusting 
and re-adjusting the screws with such nervous 
eagerness ? These are the hieroglyphics 
which must be deciphered ere the great 
hidden language of disease can be discovered ; 
these are the painstaking labours by which 
science creeps on from point to point. 

The next door leads to the Blue Beard’s 
chamber of the establishment, which we will 
not explore. Another step takes us into 
the Post Mortem Theatre. ‘There, upon that 
cold slab underneath the sheet, you trace 
that dread mysterious outline, which appals 
more than the uncovered truth. It has been 
brought from the ward above to answer some 
enigma, which has baffled the questioning 
of the physician for months ; and here, in 
the face of his class, his judgment and skill 


SAINT GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


will speedily be tested, and the knife will 
show us what has brought to a stand still 
the curious and delicate machinery of life. 
Think not, however, that nature yields up 
her secrets without, sometimes, exacting a 
terrible retribution upon those who would pry 
into her innermost workings. The faintest 
puncture upon the surgeon’s hand, the least 
abrasion of the cuticle with the knife that 
has drunk the venom of the body, has been 
known to kill as surely as the most subtly 
concocted poison ever administered by Italian 
revenge. 

3ut let us return to the ground-floor wards. 
These wards, right and left, are consigned to 
the surgeons : you see, as you pass, the long 
perspective of “accidents,” to which the 
ground-floor is mainly devoted, on account 
of its proximity to the street. 

But that room filled with such decent- 
looking persons—what are they doing there, 
ranged round the wall? These are the out- 
patients ; the sickly troop that flocks day by 
day for relief. Do you wish to know how 
terrible the sufferings, how fearful the 
struggles, of “respectable poverty?” Go, 
then, and listen to the questions the physician 
puts to them one by one, and you will come 
out saddened and astonished. There is one 
disease which haunts that room to which he 
cannot minister, one quiver from which issue 
unseen the arrows of death, which he cannot 
avert. Listen whilst he questions that neatly 
dressed young woman : “ How have you been 
living?” She hangs her head, fences with 
the query, and is silent ; pressed kindly, she 
confesses, a little tea and bread have been her 
only nourishment for months. Wait a few 
minutes until the men are called in, and you 
shall hear that wasted giant, in the adjoinin 
room, make still the same reply; “tea oa 
bread for months” have dragged his herculean 
frame to the ground. They do not complain; 
they take it as a matter of course. 

As we leave the Hospital the clock strikes 
three, the “seeing hour” of the poor patients 
in the wards ; the crowd of visitors who have 
been waiting outside the doors press in, and 
throng up the vestibule: The burly porter, 
however, posts himself in front, and dodges 
about like a boy who heads a flock of bolting 
sheep. Now he pounces upon an old fish- 
woman who tries to rush past him. What is 
he about? Flat pick-pocketing, by all that is 
sacred! Is he going to rob the woman of her 
seed-cake ? Scarcely is she past, than he 
dives into the capacious pocket of the second, 
and comes up with half-a-dozen oranges; a 
third is eased of a two-ounce bottle of gin ; 
a fourth, in evident trepidation, gives up a 
~~ of sugar; a fifth—to her he gives a 
ow bow, and she passes on in “ maiden medi- 

She, be sure, is one of 
This momentary suspen- 


tation, fancy free.” 
the “ Governors.” 
sion of his powers, makes him a very tiger 


after “trash and messes ;” a fresh onslaught 


is commenced, and scarce a person but is 
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muleted of some article; and his eye rests 
upon the table covered with the spoils with 
the complacency of a man who has done his 
duty. This stern janitor is the percolator of 
the establishment, through whom the visitors 
are strained of the deleterious ingredients 
they would smuggle to their friends. 

Let us take one more peep into the wards 
before we go. Who would think he was in 
an hospital, and that he was surrounded by 
disease ? Each bed is a divan, and each 
patient gives audience toa host of friends. A 
thousand kind greetings are heard on every 
hand, and the lines that pain has long been 
graving in the countenance, joy and affection 
for a moment efface. Did we say each bed 
was thronged with friends? Ah,no! not all ! 
Here and there we see a gap in the chain of 


human sympathy-—a poor sufferer, by whose | 


lonely bed no friend waits. 

Let us come out once more into the air. 

The fresh breeze of the Park seems sweet 
after the close atmosphere of St. George’s ; 
yet sweeter seem the actions of the merciful. 
As we pass the corner of the hospital, the eye 
catches an inscription upon a porcelain slab 
let into the wall. The words are simple :— 


“Tn aid of those patients who leave this Hospital 
homeless and in need.” 


Below, is an opening for the reception of gifts, 
so that the poorest and most friendless go not 
uncared for. This little arrangement is “ the 
corner-stone of faith” of one of the benevolent 
physicians. He imagined that a constantly 
open hand—for the wounded—held out at this 
thronged corner, might not be without its 
effect, and his confidence in the good side of 
human nature was not ill-placed. As much as 
twelve pounds have been taken from the box 
in one week—glittering gold and silver mixed 
with pence and farthings, attesting that 
human sympathy is not of class or degree. 
In the full light of day, whilst the tide of life 
has been swiftly flowing past, many a rough 
hand has dropped its contribution ; and in the 
silent night, when the bright stars above have 
been the only witnesses, many a rich gift has 
been deposited; together with the good 
wishes of compassionate and sympathising 
human hearts. 


AN EMIGRANT’S GLANCE HOMEWARD. 


Far, far from those whose tender watchings bred me; 
Far from the hedge-row haunts that pleased my 
youth ; 
Far from the friends whose gentle teachings led me 
In the blest ways of innocence and truth ; 
E’en from my own peculiar Northern Star, 
From every childish memory, I am far ! 


Perchance no more may meet my foreign ear 
The chastened kindness of a brother's tone ; 
A mother's voice no more may call me dear, 
In the fond language only mothers own ; 
And she, whose name is never named by me, 
The loved, the unforgotten—where is she ? 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
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Yet I am happy in my distant home ; 
A sunny sky smiles ever over me ; 
And let what will from God's good pleasure come, 
My friend, my husband, I have always thee : 
And gaily round, our laughing treasure plays 
Tn all the winning grace of childhood's ways. 


I never can be lonely. Where I go 

With these, is home; but yearnings fond and bland 
For those departed days, where all things glow 

With a bright glory, from that far-off land, 
Wind round my heart, as with a magic chain, 
Which I must kiss ere I unwind again. 


Oh! days for ever gone—for ever fair ! 
Fair, because gone—oh, sunbright, youthful days! 
Are ye not worth one earnest thought, one care, 
One heartfelt lay, devoted to your praise ? 
But not the lays of an immortal tongue 
Could give me back the days when I was young. 


| The kindly hands which mine with love would press, 
The beaming eyes that with affection shone, 

1e loving lips, whose sweet and pure caress 

Still marked how dear that young beloved one : 
England again my hopeful eyes may see, 

But these can never be the same to me. 


Tl 


Far, far from those whose tender watchings bred me ; 
Far from the hedge-row haunts that pleased my 
youth ; 
Far from the friends whose gentle teachings Jed me 
In the blest ways of innocence and truth ; 
E’en from my own peculiar Northern Star, 
From every childish memory, I am far! 


OLD HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


CERTAIN persons can hardly believe, al- 
though they live in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and to whom the wonders of 
steam and electricity are familiar, that we 
have distanced our respectable ancestors in 
scientific knowledge. We purpose offering a 
few illustrations of the way in which that 
knowledge was applied to medical uses—to 
quote, in short, a few genuine Old Household 
Words. 

The science of judicial astrology has few 
votaries now ; natural philosophy is based on 
rather surer principles than of yore, and the 
healing art depends upon something more 
positive than spells. But exceptions may 
yet be found; there are still a select few 
—the country readers of Zadkiel, we will 
suppose—who prefer the charms of Ashmole, 
and the sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelm 
Digby, to the operations of Lawrence or the 
advice of Bright ; and what these lovers of the 
temporis acti believe in, or, at all events, what 
our ancestors pinned their faiths to, we shall 
here expose. 

The idea was suggested to us, while turn- 
ing over some of the Ayscough MSS. in the 
British Museum; in which are preserved 
some very striking specimens of the pharma- 
ceutical wisdom of our forefathers. We 
thought it a pity that knowledge so valuable 
should be concealed any longer; and although 
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the handwriting bore no slight resemblance 
to that which puzzled Tony Lumpkin, we 
patiently set to work to transcribe some of 
the most remarkable “remedies” contained 
in the precious volume. 

Oliver Goldsmith has said, in the “ Citizen 
of the World,” that the epidemic of England 
is the fear of mad dogs. The apprehension 
appears to be of old date, for the receipt-books 
of our ancestors are filled with remedies 
against their bite. The Ayscough MS. gives us 
various examples, two of which we select—one 
simply medicinal, the other purely occult ;— 
“A cataplasm made of nutts, with an onion, 
salt, and honey, helpeth the biting of a madd 
dogg.” We should value this receipt more than 
we do, if we could feel quite certain who it is in- 
tended to benefit ; for asthe sentence stands, 
it appears doubtful, whether the object be to 
assist dogs in biting, or patients in recovering. 

The charm receipt is not a very difficult 
one to remember :—“ For the bite of a madd 
dogg, say ‘ Lemus, Lamus, Remus, Ramus, 
Oxiologe!’” It is to be presumed that this 
formula must be uttered before you are 
bitten: few dogs, we conceive, would be mad 
enough to bite the person who repeated it. 

This view of the case is confirmed by what 
| you are advised to do after the bite has 
| actually been perpetrated. “Charme for 
| those who are madd, man or beast. The 
haire being cutt off, lay betony to the mould of 
the head. Then wright theis words on a peece 
| of cheese, ‘ Antanbragon, Tetragrammaton,’ 
| and give the party so diseased.” ‘The art of 
writing on cheese is one of the secrets which, 
|| unfortunately, our ancestors have not handed 
| down to us. If they had but left a receipt 
| for that also, we would at once have made a 
| large investment—say in “ single Gloucester” 
—and sent in a tender to the Governors of 
St. Luke’s. 

Having made our patient sane, let us see 
what the Ayscough MS, recommends to keep 
| himso: “At such time as menne sow beanes, 
| take a beane, and put it into the harte of a 
| black catt, being reddy rosted. Then bury it 
| in a dunghill ; and, when they be ripe, carry 
| one about thee, and thou shalt never goe 
| madd.” 

We regret to remark, that in all these 
simple and easy remedies, there is always 
| some obscurity as to the manner of reducing 
| them to practice. What we want to know 
here is, which is to be roasted—the bean, or 
the cat's heart? Roasting beans is a very 
familiar process, as all coffee-dealers know ; 
cats, too, have been roasted, as Spanish 
novelists assure us—so there is no difficulty 

about the cookery; but the question re- 
| Mains—which? We pe over the pleasant 
notion of carrying about one’s person an 
| article that had been so agreeably inhumed, 
| and merely observe, that we think it impos- 
sible anybody could go mad who adopted this 
remedy, 

Our ancestors stood greatlv in fear of being 
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poisoned ; and perhaps, in the days when a 
pair of perfumed gloves could quietly accom- 
plish the poisoner’s purpose, they were not so 
far wrong. Here is a remedy for a poisoned 
wound ; “ Take a toad and put it into a glass, 
and stopp it very close; inclose this glass 
in some earthen vessel filled full with sand, 
thereby the better to prevent it breaking ; so 
sett it over the fire till it be consumed to 
ashes, and apply them to the place wounded, 
and it is a present remedy.” Slightly cruel, 
as far as the toad is concerned ; but that is a 
trifle. 

Let us try another, for the bite of a scor- 
pion ; it is worthy of King Midas: “Saye to 
an asse, seoretly, and as it were whispering m 
his eare, ‘I am bitten with a scorpion”” A 
remedy which gives rise to such natural 
good-fellowship deserves to be a successful 
one. 

The following receipt is recommended to 
young officers going out to join their regi- 
ments in the West Indies: “If onions be 
eaten raw” (though this would scarcely be 
allowed, if the regiment was at all “ crack”), 
“and strong wine be drunk frequently after 
them, they are good against the biting of 
serpents; and are good for them that are 
infected with poison, and for such as have 
cold passions.” 

Amongst the most annoying disorders of 
the olden time, the colic was pre-eminent. 
That universal specific “punch” had not then 
been discovered, and our ancestors were 
limited to colder prescriptions. The’ Ays- 
cough MS. says: “ Olde decrepit cockes have 
softer flesh than those which are younger; 
and a pottage thereof is held good for the 
colic passion.” Nobody would greatly object 
to cock-a-leekie, but the next cure for the 
same complaint is not quite so pleasant ; it 
suggests the remark, that the remedy is worse 
than the disease: “Horse dung, drunk in 
wine, will prevent the colick.” Few persons, 
afflicted with the ailment, would, we fancy, 
be inclined to try the antidote ; but our ances- 
tors were not the nicest in their tastes. Many 
of their receipts, though simple, were com- 
prehensive. 

“The juice of pomegranates dropped in the 
eyes is a remedy for the yellow jaundice.” 
“Tf the feet of those that have the gout be 
washed with the broth of turnips, it will 
mitigate the pain.” Here isa quaint intima- 
tion: “Asparagus doth mollify the belly 
gently.” We should imagine the next remedy 
to be of doubtful efficacy: “To heare weil. 
Stop up the eares with good dry sewet.” 

Let us turn from these plain specifics to those 
which owed their value to an occult influence. 
Here is one for the headache, only available, 
however, we apprehend, for the lady of Mr. 
Calcraft : “ A charme for the headache. Tie a 
halter about your head wherewith one hath 
been hanged.” ‘Tied a little lower, it would 
cure not only the headache, but all “the 
natural ills that flesh is heir to.” The next 
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is 1. luable for nurses, especially if they 
be Irish ones : “ A charme for the chincough. 
Take three sips of a chalice when the priest 
has said masse, and swallow it down with 
good devotion.” We should like to know 
what is in the chalice ? 


Agues are cured in various ways. The 


following is one of them: “Take a crust of 
bread, and write these three words following, 
and, after they be writ, eate them ; ‘ Calinda, 
calindan, calindant.’” Here the only difficulty 
that strikes us is the old calligraphic one. 
With a toasting 


How do you write on bread ? 
fork. 

We commend the following to practitioners 
who are fond of experiments: “To release a 
woman in travell. Throwe over the top of 
the house where a woman in travell lieth, a 
stone, or any other thing, that hath killed 
three living creatures—namely, a man, a wild- 
boare, and a shee beare.” It would be so 
easy to get a stone, or “any other thing,” that 
had performed these three successive feats. 

It may be doubted whether any of the 
swell-mob of the present day would manifest 
the proper degree of emotion caused by the 
application of the charmed herb, vervain. 
“ For theft, touch all the suspected with this 
herb, and the theefe shall weepe.” Vervain was 
a very cunning simple. In one particular it 
superseded the art of old Izaak Walton. 
“To catch fish. Carry vervaine about thee, 
and say ‘ Venite, and all fishes shall come 
about thee.” Perhaps, vervain might help 
one to a glimpse of the real sea-serpent. 

Vervain was also found a very useful ally 
in affairs of love; but, on this subject, the 
receipt books of the middle ages are eloquent. 
Listen to the Ayscough MS., though it is 
almost dangerous to society to communicate 
such facts as the following. However, we 
will venture. “To see one’s mistress. Take 
foure haires of her hedd, and a thred 
spunne upon a Friday, of a puer virgin, 
and make a candle therewith of virgin wax, 
four square, and wright with the bloud of 
a cocke-sparrowe the name of the woman, and 
light the candle, whereas it may not dropp 
upon the earth. And she will come to the 
candle.” Like a moth, no doubt. But there 
were devices more potent still: “Take the 
tonge of a sparrowe, and close it in virgin 
wax under thy upward clothes the space of 
four Fridays, and keepe it in thy mouth, sud 
lingudé tud ; then kisse thy love, et ipsa te 
amabit.” Or another, more practicable: 
“Say unto a woman in her left eare, ‘ Veneto, 
melchy, mobelchy—follow me. Fiat.’” We 
should think so. The next receipt is quaint 
and pleasing: “Take a redd frog and bury 
him in a hillock. Then take the bones and 
lay them on a tile stone redd hot, till he lift 
over himself on the other side. So let it lie till 
she is so likewise. Then make powder thereof, 
and strew them on her clothes whom thou 
lovest, and she shall love thee.” There isa 
little confusion of genders in the preceding, 
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but we must not be too particular. 
another of the same class: “Take a batt” 


(no easy matter); “let him bloud with q | 
glass or flint, and with the bloud wright this | 
letter, D, and touch a man or woman, and | 


they will follow thee. For triall touch a dogg 
and he will follow thee.” 
We are travelling a little out of the record, 


but the transition from the material to the | 
|marvellous, is so unsuspiciously set forth in 
the Ayscough MS. that we cannot resist a | 
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Here is | 


few more illustrations of ancestral wisdom, | 
The following ought to be worth something, | 
especially if one could name the winner of the 


Derby by means of it : 

“A perfume made of hempseede, and of 
the plea-wort and violette roots, and parslie 
and smallage, maketh to see things to come, 


j}and is available for prophesie.” 


A policeman or a thief, we beg pardon of | 


the former for the juxtaposition, would find 
this useful : 

“To goe invisible. 
and wright thereon, ‘Athatos, Stiros, Theon, 
Pantocraton, and put it under your left 
foote.” In your boot, of course. 

The usual receipt for seeing sights is to 
put a shilling in your pocket, but the 


Take a peece of deal | 


Ayscough MS. recommends other methods, | 


“'To see strange sights. Make an oyntment 


of the galle of a bulle and the fat of a henne, | 


and anoynt your eyes.” 
egges and the bloud of a whyte henne, and 


anoynt your face therewith, and you shall | 
Another : “Take the fatt of | 


see wonders.” 


Again: “Take ants’ | 


a black catt and the fatt of a white henne, | 


and anoynt your eyes, and you shall see 
marvellous things. If you would have any 


other to see them, let him set his foot upon | 


yours and he shall see them.” 


Cornelius Agrippa, a name held in great 
veneration by our ancestors, has written a | 
great deal to the same purpose as the above. | 


One or two extracts from his 
Philosophy” will show what sort of wisdom 
he encouraged :— 


“ Occult | 


“The stringes of an instrument made of | 
the gutts of a wolfe, and being strained upon | 
a harp or lute, with the stringes made of a | 
sheep’s gutts, will make no harmony.” Who- | 


ever sang to the instrument, we should think, | 


would naturally howl. Cornelius Agrippa 


must have been fond of discord. Here isa | 


receipt for producing it ; we recommend it 


to the Protectionists, at the approaching | 


general election: “A stone that is bit bya 


mad dog, if it be put in drinke, hath power 


to cause discord.” 
But the next is, perhaps, the pleasantest 
receipt we ever met with: “A cup of liquor 


being made with the brains of a bear, and | 
drunke out of the scull, shall make him that | 
drinks it be as fierce and as raging as a bear, | 


and thinke himself to be changed into a bear, 


and judge all things to be bears; and so con- | 
tinue in that madness, until the force of the | 


draught shall be dissolved, no other distemper 


























| they know it. 





| nights; and after put it in the purse. 
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being all this while perceived in him.” The 
urso-mania appears to us to be distemper 
enough for the time. We believe in this 
receipt ; for we have seen people who have 
taken “a cup of liquor” too much, behave 
themselves exactly like bears ! 

We wish we had as much faith in the last 
extract we shall make from the Ays- 
cough MS., which involves a secret that we 
understand many people have been anxious 
to discover for some time—namely : 

“To make money spent, to return. Make 
a purse of mole’s skinne and wright in it: 
‘Belzebub, Zetus, Caiaphas,’ with the bloud 
of a batt. And lay a good pennie in the high 
waie, for the space of three days and three 
And 
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when you will give it, say ‘ Vade et vine. 


THE GHOST-RAISER. 


My Uncle Beagley, who commenced his 


| commercial career very early in the present 
| century as a bagman, w7// tell stories. Among 


them, he tells his Single Ghost story so often, 
that I am heartily tired of it. In self-defence, 
therefore, I publish the tale in order that 


| when next the good, kind old gentleman 


offers to bore us with it, everybody may say 
I remember every word of it. 


One fine autumn evening, about forty years 
ago, I was travelling on horseback from 
Shrewsbury to Chester. I felt tolerably 
tired, and was beginning to look out for some 
snug way-side inn, where I might pass the 
night, when a sudden and violent thunder- 
storm came on. My horse, terrified by the 


|| lightning, fairly took the bridle between his 








teeth, and started off with me at full gallop 


|| through lanes and cross-roads, until at length 


I managed to pull him up just near the door 


| of a neat-looking country inn, 


“ Well,” thought I, “there was wit in your 


| madness, old boy, since it brought us to this 
| comfortable refuge.” 
| him in charge to the stout farmer’s boy who 


And alighting, I gave 


acted as ostler. The inn-kitchen, which was 
also the guest-room, was large, clean, neat, and 


| comfortable, very like the pleasant hostelry 
described by Izaak Walton. 


There were 
several travellers already in the room—pro- 


|| bably, like myself, driven there for shelter— 


and they were all warming themselves by the 
blazing fire while waiting for supper. I joined 


| the party. Presently, being summoned by the 


hostess, we all sat down, twelve in number, 
to a smoking repast of bacon and eggs, corned 
beef and carrots, and stewed hare. 

The conversation naturally turned on the 
mishaps occasioned by the storm, of which 
everyone seemed to have had his full share. 
One had been thrown off his horse ; another, 
driving in a gig, had been upset into a muddy 
dyke ; all had got a thorough wetting, and 
agreed unanimously that it was dreadful 
weather—a regular witches’ sabbath ! 


THE GHOST-RAISER. 
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“Witches and ghosts prefer for their sab- 
bath a fine moonlight night to such weather 
as this!” 

These words were uttered in a solemn tone, 
and with strange emphasis, by one of the 
company. He was a tall dark-looking. man, 
and I had set him down in my own mind as 
a travelling merchant or pedlar. My next 
neighbour was a gay, well-looking, fashionably- 
dressed young man, who, bursting into a peal 
of laughter, he said : 

“You must know the manners and customs 
of ghosts very well, to be able to tell that they 
dislike getting wet or muddy.” 

The first speaker giving him a dark fierce 
look, said : 

“Young man, speak not so lightly of things 
above your comprehension.” 

“Do you mean to imply that there are such 
things as ghosts ?” 

“ Perhaps there are, if you had courage to 
look at them.” 

The young man stood up, flushed with 
anger. But presently resuming his seat, he 
said, calmly : 

“That taunt should cost you dear, if it were 
not such a foolish one.” 

“ A foolish one!” exclaimed the merchant, 
throwing on the table a heavy leathern purse. 
“There are fifty guineas. I am content to 
lose them, if, before the hour is ended, I do 
not succeed in showing you, who are so ob- 
stinately prejudiced, the form of any one of 
your deceased friends ; and if, after you have 
recognised him, you allow himtokiss your lips.” 

We all looked at each other, but my young 
neighbour, still in the same mocking manner, 
replied : 

“You will do that, will you?” 

“Yes,” said the other—“ I will stake these 
fifty guineas, on condition that you will pay a 
similar sum, if you lose.” 

After a short silence, the young man said, 
gaily : 

“Fifty guineas, my worthy sorcerer, are 
more than a poor college sizar ever possessed ; 
but here are five, which, if you are satisfied, 
I shall be most willing to wager.” 

The other took up his purse, saying, in a 
contemptuous tone : 

“Young gentleman, you wish to draw 
back?” 

“TJ draw back!” exclaimed the student. 
“Well! if I had the fifty guineas, you should 
see whether I wish to draw back !” 

“Here,” said I, “are four guineas, which 
I will stake on your wager.” 

No sooner had I made this proposition than 
the rest of the company, attracted by the singu- 
larity of the affair, came forward to lay down 
their money ; and in a minute or two the fifty 
guineas were subscribed. The merchant ap- 
peared so sure of winning, that he placed ail 
the stakes in the student’s hands, and pre- 
pared for his experiment. We selected for the 
purpose a small summer-house in the garden, 
perfectly isolated, and having no means of exit 














but a window and a door, which we carefully 

fastened, after placing the young man within. 

We put writing materials on a small table 

in the summer-house, and took away the 

candles. We remained outside, with the 

—— amongst us. In a low solemn voice he 
egan to chant the following lines :— 


“What riseth slow from the ocean caves 
And the stormy surf? 

The phantom pale sets his blackened foot 
On the fresh green turf.” 


Then, raising his voice solemnly, he said : 

“You asked to see your friend, Francis 
Villiers, who was drowned, three years ago, off 
the coast of South America—what do you 
see ?” 

“T see,” replied the student, “a white light 
arising near the window; but it has no 
form ; it is like an uncertain cloud.” 

We—the spectators—remained profoundly 
silent. 

“ Are you afraid?” asked the merchant, in 
a loud voice. 

“T am not,” replied the student, firmly. 

After a moment’s silence, the pedlar 
stamped three times. on the qnniih, and 
sang : 


“ And the phantom white, whose clay-cold face 
Was once so fair, 

Dries with his shroud his clinging vest 
And his sea-tossed hair.” 


Once more the solemn question : 

“You, who would see revealed the mys- 
teries of the tomb—what do you see now ?” 

The student answered, in a calm voice, but 
like that of a man describing things as they 
pass before him : 

“I see the cloud taking the form of a 
phantom ; its head is covered with a long 
veil—it stands still !” 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

“T am not!” 

We looked at each other in horror-stricken 
silence, while the merchant, raising his arms 
above his head, chanted, in a sepulchral 
voice : 

“ And the phantom said, as he rose from the wave, 

He shall know me in sooth! 
I will go to my friend, gay, smiling, and fond, 
As in our first youth !” 


“What do you see ?” said he. 

“Tsee the phantom advance; he lifts his 
veil—’tis Francis Villiers ! he approaches the 
table—he writes !—'tis his signature !” 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

A fearful moment of silence ensued ; then 
the student replied, but.in an altered voice : 

“T am not.” 

With strange and frantic gestures, the 
merchant then sang : 


* And the phantom said to the mocking seer, 
I come from the South ; 

Put thy hand on my hand—thy heart on my heart— 
Thy mouth on my mouth!” 


: ascent 
“What do you see ?” 

“He comes—he approaches—he pursues 
me—he is stretching out his arms—he will 
have me! Help! help! Save me!” 

“Are you afraid, now?” asked the mer- 
chant, in a mocking voice. 

A piercing cry, and then a stifled groan, 
were the only reply to this terrible question, 

“Help that rash youth!” said the mer- 
chant, bitterly. “I have, I think, won the 
wager ; but it is sufficient for me to have given 
him a lesson. Let him keep his money, and 
be wiser for the future.” 

He walked rapidly away. We opened the 
;door of the summer-house, and found the 
student in convulsions. A paper, signed with 
the name “ Francis Villiers,” was on the table, 
| As soon as the student’s senses were restored, 

he asked vehemently where was the vile sor- 

}cerer who had subjected him to such a 
horrible ordeal—he would kill him! He 
sought him throughout the inn in vain ; then, 
with the speed of a madman, he dashed off 
across the fields in pursuit of him—and we 
never saw either of them again. That, chil- 
dren, is my Ghost Story! 

“ And how is it, Uncle, that after hat, you 
don’t believe in ghosts?” said I, the first 
time I heard it. 

“ Because, my boy,” replied my Uncle, 
“neither the student nor the merchant ever 
returned ; and the forty-five guineas, belong- 
ing to me and the other travellers, continued 
equally invisible. Those two swindlers carried 
them off, after having acted a farce, which we, 
like ninnies, believed to be real.” 
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WE have a good deal of sympathy with 
persons—and they are many—who look with 
regret on the women employed in factories. 
It is, undeniably, a sad sight to see women, 
young and middle-aged, come pouring out of 
workrooms into the street, at meal-times— 
some dirty, some fine, some in an anxious 
hurry to get home to their children, some 
disposed rather to romp and talk and to laugh 
loud in the hearing of the citizens. It isa 
dreary thought—how few of them can make 
bread or boil a potato properly ; how few can 
make a shirt, or mend a gown; how few can 
carry an intelligent and informed mind to 
their own firesides, and amuse their children 
with knowledge, and satisfy their husbands 
with sympathy. 

Again, we agree largely with another set 
of observers, who point out that many pro- 
cesses of manufacture seem to demand the 
handiwork of women, and that it is fair 
and right that employments should be 
opened to them, in an age when the position 
of women is rapidly altering. There are 
more people, in proportion to employments, 
than. there used to be; and there is less 
marriage. Very large numbers of women 
must, in our day, earn their own main- 
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tenance: and, this being the case, it is clearly 
fair and right—even necessary—that whatever 
women can do well, they should be encouraged 
to do. Accordingly, we are sorry when we 
find the men in a rather small manufacturing 
town tyrannising over the women, so as to 
prevent their undertaking work that can be 
pursued at home, while the baby is asleep in 
the cradle, and the stew is simmering on the 
fire; and we find it a pleasant thing to see, 
in a very large manufacturing town, lofty 
and well-lighted rooms filled with women, 
busy at their work of burnishing, stamping, 
and punching, painting, or varnishing, or 
making up packets of goods. It is pleasant 
to think that of these some may be sup- 
porting aged parents; others earning an 
education for their children, or maintenance 
for a sick husband; and all, probably, an 
honourable subsistence for themselves. We 
see that much may be said on both sides of 
the question of female factory work. And the 
more we see this, the stronger is our sym- 


_ pathy with certain other observers—as yet | 


sadly few—who, accepting female factory 
labour as an established fact, are hastening to 
| remedy as much as they can of the evils 
; which hang about it. 

Four years and a haif since the first Evening 
School for Women was opened at Birmingham. 
It was planned and opened and has been con- 
ducted by ladies, who did not lose time in 
arguing whether it was a good or a bad thing 
that women should be employed in manu- 
factures, ‘but offered means of improvement 
in mind and in ways to such as were so 
employed. They offered at once to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic ; sewing—in- 


cluding the cutting out and mending of; 


clothes ; and to give instruction in the con- 
tents of the Bible, and of the other great 
book—the world we live in—as far as means 
would allow. They hoped, and still hope 
and intend, to teach the most important of 
the domestic arts of.life—and first, Cookery. 
In time, vocal music, and other softening 
aud sweetening arts, may be attempted. 
Time will show that. Meanwhile, time has 
shown that good has been done, which ought 
to be made known for other reasons than the 
pleasure of it ; that such things may be done 
elsewhere. 

It may not be seen, at a glance, what an 
undertaking this was. Everybody may not 
know what factory women—some factory 
women, at least—are. They are women, and 
not children, in the first place. The class con- 
templated had grown up in ignorance ; they 
had not lived among home influences, but in 
the rough independence of factory life. Their 
prejudices were in proportion to their igno- 
| Tance; and their pride was in proportion to 
their ignorance, prejudices, age, habits, and 
class jealousy, all together. Some who knew 
| of the scheme prophesied that no woman 
,. Would come : others, that they would be too 
disreputable to be kept in order, but by 
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policemen; others, again, that it would be 
impossible to teach them, if they did come, 
and that there would be an incessant change 
of scholars, These prophecies were so many 
warnings to the ladies what to anticipate, 
and howto act. They would ask no questions 
about character, nor look to see who had 
wedding-rings, and who had none. What 
they offered was knowledge; and every 
woman who came for knowledge should be 
welcome to it, as long as she pursued her 
object decently and quietly. They would 
admit no policeman—no man _ whatever, 
a what might. They would stand or 
fall by theix object of making this a woman’s 
affair altogether. They would be careful, 
above everything, to treat every person within 
the walls with the respect due to woman- 
hood, under any provocation whatever. They 
reminded each other of the vast difference— 
now to be first practically experienced— 
between the manners in which they had been 
reared, and those which were habitual with 
their pupils; that offensive things would be 
said and done which must pass unnoticed, 
while there was a possibility of no offence 
being meant. It would be hard to under- 
stand and remember this sometimes ; but it 
must be understood and remembered. As to 
whether the women would come for instruc- 
tion, that was a thing to be ascertained by 
experiment,—and not otherwise. The ex- 
periment was tried. 

The history of the beginning of this enter- 
prise reminds one of the excellent Wilder- 
spin’s account of the opening of the first Infant 
School. He and his wife, supported by the 
promoters of the scheme, agreed, after much 
hesitation, to try what they could do with a 
schoolful of infants. They dreaded the day ; 
and they found it truly dreadful. When the 
mothers were gone, it was arduous work to 
keep the little things entertained and beguiled 
at all. At last, one child cried aloud; two 
or three more caught up the lamentation, 
which spread, by infection, till every infant of 
the whole crowd (we -forget how many there 
were) was roaring as loud as it could roar. 
After vain attempts to pacify them, in utter 
despair about the children, and horror at the 
effect upon the whole neighbourhood, the 
worthy couple rushed from the school-room 
into the next chamber, when the wife sank in 
tears upon the bed. Her husband was no less 
wretched : this din of woe was maddening; 
something must be done—but what? In the 
freakishness of despair, he seized a pole, 
and put on the top of it a cap of his wife’s 
which was drying from the wash-tub, He 
rushed back into the school-room, waving his 
new apparatus of instruction—giving, as he 
found, his first lesson on Objects. The effect 
which ensued was his lesson. In a minute 
not a child was crying. All eyes were fixed 
upon the cap ; all tears stood still and dried 
up on all cheeks. The wife now joined 
him; and they kept the children amused, and 
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the neighbours from storming the doors, till 
the clock struck twelve. A momentary joy 
entered the hearts of the Wilderspins at the 
sound ; but it died away as they sank down 
exhausted, and asked each other, with faces 
of dismay, whether they were to go through 
this again in the afternoon, and every day. 

For something as bad as this, though of a 
different kind, did the little band of Birming- 
ham ladies prepare themselves. Almost with- 
out means, they began one evening in Sep- 
tember, 1847. A room was kindly lent them 
by a merchant. The counter was their table, 
and for seats they had packing-cases covered 
with meal-sacks. Much time must be lost 
at the beginning and end of each evening, 
from the necessity of putting away every- 
thing, and leaving the room as they found 
it, for the daily use of the workmen. But 
to have any room at all was something. 
Thirty-six women appeared the first night, 
all unused to be taught, and the teachers were 
no more familiar with the sort of teaching 
they had undertaken to give. The first thing 
done was writing down their names, and their 
reasons for wishing to learn this and that. 
The eagerness to learn to write was the most 
remarkable indication that night ; as, perhaps, 
it has remained since. One young woman 
undertook to give reasons for another’s wish 
to learn. “ Hur wants to write to hur chap.” 
The “ chap” was gone “to Australia ;” how 
and why there was no occasion to inquire. 
There were plenty of reasons for others having 
the same wish ; and there is something strange 
and very impressive, to this day, in the 
patience with which these women sit at their 

t-hook making—sometimes in the know- 

edge of what they are undertaking, and 
sometimes in simple faith that they are going 
through a necessary process. One woman 
made Os in her copy-book for weeks; and 
then being set to join on an /, was delighted 
to find that she had made a d, and could 
write the first letter of her own name. Some 
are less humble; and there is more conceit 
about the reading than about writing. One 
woman complained that she was treated 
like a child, in having to learn 0, x, ox, and in 
being asked what it meant; “ asif,” said she, 
“everybody didn’t know that a hox is a 
cow!” Owing to a curious local cireum- 
stance, writing is remarkably difficult to one 
class of the scholars—those who polish papier- 
mf&ché articles by hand. The palm must be 
kept perfectly smooth; and, in the act of 
constantly preserving it from contact with 
whatever would roughen it, the fingers be- 
come stiff, and of an unusual form, which, 
though favourable to the use of the needle, is 
much otherwise to that of the pen. Yet the 
learners stick to their writing, as if nothing 
could discourage them. 

Of the thirty-six who first presented them- 
selves, many were married and had families ; 
yet there were only three—and they were 
dress-makers—who could cut out or fix any 
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[Conducted by 


one article of their own clothing. About 
three-fifths did not know how to hem or 
seam, when the prepared work was put into 
their hands. It must be understood, too, | 
that many declare and believe themselves 
able to sew who cannot do it passably. One 
woman was surprised at being asked to hem 
a sleeve ; a thing which she made very light 
ef. The sleeve was presented in five minutes | 
—finished. At asingle pull, the thread came | 
out from end to end, and she was shown how | 
to do it properly; when she was more sur. | 
prised than ever to find that her work was | 
unfinished when school was over. It is still | 
difficult to induce them to learn what is most 
important in the sewing way. They will not | 
bring clothes to mend; and they prefer | 
making gowns to all humbler work. A | 
variety of work is provided through the help | 
of a benevolent draper, who gives his contri- | 
bution to the school in the form of whole | 
pieces, at the lowest cost price, of calico, | 
flannel, prints, &e. The garments cut out 
and made, for instruction, at the school, are 
bought by the women at the cost of the 
material ; and this may tend to strengthen 
the disinclination to bring mending work | 
from home. There can be no question of the | 
good done by the sewing lessons; of the 
pride and comfort introduced at home by | 
somebody there being dressed in clothes of | 
the wife’s or sister’s “own making ;” and it | 
may be hoped that the same happy conse- | 
quences may follow from the instruction in | 
cookery, whenever the kitchen is opened; 
though the women are as certain that they | 
can cook as they ever were that they could | 
sew. 

Poor things! 


Penalties do visit them, | 
from their ignorance of household business, | 
which might open their eyes to their own 
position, one would think. What a story we 
heard, the other day, of a first matrimonial | 


quarrel! A young couple married on a 
Tuesday, all love and gaiety. On the next 
Sunday, the bridegroom was to be introduced | 
to his wife’s family. The bride was 50 | 
anxious that he should look his best, that she | 
spent all Friday and Saturday (to the neglect 
of her own finery) in making ready his one 
white shirt (his weekly wear being check). 
She learned that starched cambric fronts were 
“all the go,” so she starched and starched 
away, and finished late on Saturday night— 
tired and happy. On Sunday morning, her 
husband found his shirt starched all over, 
stiff enough to stand alone; and, of course, 
unwearable. He cursed her for a good-for- 
nothing slattern; terrified her with oaths; 
and so was broken up, thus early, their matri- 
monial peace. Neither of them knew how to 
get the starch out again; and this did not 
mend the matter. This is but one case ina 
million. Young men see girls—very respect- 
able, steady workers—with coral necklaces, 
neat hair, well braided, and with some pretty 
net or tie upon it, gowns well made. and, on 
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Sundays, a handsome shawl, They marry 


these girls ; find that the shawl is at the pawn- 
broker’s all the week, and redeemed every 
Saturday night ; that the gown is made by the 
dress-maker ; that the head-dress is bought ; 
that all the other clothes are mean and 
slatternly ; that the wife cannot make bread ; 
that the broth she attempts to make is bits of 
hard meat and vegetables floating in warm 
water, probably smoked; and that her idea 
of comfort is warm new bread, and an ex- 
pensive dish of ham from the huckster’s ; and 
that she cannot keep accounts. 

These are terrible discoveries; and, as 
children come into the world, the chances of 
family peace are not improved. It is surely 
worth some trouble, and some exercise of 
courage, to improve these chances ; and this is 
why a few ladies—some of them governesses, 
who toil all day and every day with other 
pupils—brave dark nights, and pelting rain, 
and frost and thaw, to make some hundred 
women and girls somewhat more fit to be wives 
and mothers than they have hitherto been. 

It has required no little courage. Prepared 
as they were for rude manners, the ladies did 
not know what accidents might happen ; and 
certainly they did not dream of being left in 
the dark, with aset of noisy women. This 
happened, however, one evening, early in the 
experiment. The men outside put out the 
gas, aon only the glimmer of the fire 
within ; and the scholars responded to the 

eae with loud and coarse mirth. The teachers 
| kept their nerve. One went out to keep off 
the police ; candles were procured ; and soon, 
by firmness, good-humour, and patience, quiet- 
ness was restored. On one occasion, the 
| young minister’s wife who chiefly originated 
this school, climbed the counter, as the only 
way of making herself seen ; clapped her 
| hands to make herself heard, and gave a 
lesson on order and quietness. No such ap- 
peals are necessary now. It was found that 
the workmen left their work half an hour 
earlier, that they might fall in with the 
women as they left school. By arrangement, 
| the men were kept to their work till the 
proper time, that the women might get home. 
These things are remembered as difficulties 
long past ; but, for the sake of future enter- 
ro they should not be forgotten. It is 

ifficult now to believe that such things could 
have been ; so earnestly as the scholars knit 
| their brows over their sums, and gaze at their 
| teacher, as she expounds their Bible lesson. 
For the most part, the individuals are not 
| the same ; but some are. For the first two 
| months there were many changes. Those 
| who were too proud to spell 0, x, ov, went 
away; and so did some who disliked the 
order and quietness, The husband of one of 
the. ladies feared that the change was greater 
than it was. On one occasion (not the regular 
school evening, when none but ladies attend) 
he told his wife that what he feared was 


happening ; that the class most in need of 
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help were falling away, and a higher one 
coming in. She asked him to point out some 
of this higher order. The first he indicated 
had been one of the attendants on the open- 
ing night, and ever since. It was the im- 
proved respectability that had misled him. 

In half-a-year, there was more convenience, 
and a saving of time, by the kindness of the 
Messrs. Osler, who lent a room, furnished 
with benches and desks ; and here the work 
went on till the room was wanted for the 
Crystal Fountain. The school-rooms belong- 
ing to a neighbouring Chapel are now the 
place of meeting for the original school, three 
evenings in the week; while another is 
opened elsewhere. More are to follow. There 
is a paid superintendent, and one paid teacher 
Seales and it would be well if there were 
more. As the experienced observe, “ volun- 
tary teaching is a broken staff to lean upon.” 
The paid teachers will, of course, be persons 
who can undertake to be always present,— 
which is more than most ladies. however 
well-disposed, can answer for. It is of the 
utmost consequence to the scholars to know 
that at least one person in authority will be 
regularly at her post. The irregularity of 
the voluntary visitors (from circumstances of 
domestic engagements, health, weather, &c., 
if there were no unsteadiness of purpose,) is 
a serious evil at best; and it would be fatal 
if the attendance of one, two, or more teachers 
were not absolutely secured. It has happened 
that the superintendent, when prepared to 
meet her own class, has found herself charged 
with the management of thirty, or even forty, 
women, whose teachers have not appeared. 
Considering that the most irregular of the 
visitors are those who come, at times, the 
most smartly dressed —thus doing mischief 
by their mere appearance when they do come, 
it is much to be wished that, in all such 
schools, there may be funds to afford the 
engagement of educated ladies,—governesses, 
whose hearts are in their work,—who under- 
stand the peculiarities of the case, and can 
make the best use of them. 

As to the matter of dress. There can be 
nothing but good in telling the plain fact, 
that the most earnest and devoted of the 
ladies have found it their duty to wear no 
stays, in order to add the force of example to 
their efforts to save the young women who 
are killing themselves with tight-lacing. One 

oor scholar died, almost suddenly, from tight- 
acing alone. Another was, presently after, 
so ill, from the same abuse, that she could do 
nothing. A third could not stoop to her 
desk, and had to sit at a higher one, which 
suited the requirements of her self-imposed 
pillory, In tpn those who were 
writing, we were struck by the short-breath- 
ing of several ofthem. We asked what their 
employments were, supposing them to be of 
some pernicious nature. It was not so: all 
were cases of evident tight-lacing. The ugly 
walling-up of the figure is a painful contrast 
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to the supple grace of some of the teachers.| between them? They are sisters ; workers 


The girls see this grace, but will not believe, 
till convinced by the feel, that there are no 
stays to account for it. 

“ And what have you got on?” said one of 
the ladies, feeling in like manner, “ Why, 
you are perfectly walled-up. How can you 
bear it?” 

“Why,” answered the girl, “I have got 
only six-and-twenty whalebones.” 

The lady obtained some anatomical plates, 
and formed a class of the older women, apart 
from the rest, to whom she displayed the 
consequences, in full, of this fatal practice. 
At the moment, they appear to disbelieve the 
facts ; but a little time shows that they have 
taken the alarm :--to what extent, the dress 
of their daughters, as they grow up, will 
probably indicate. 

The number on the books of this school is 
about one hundred ; the average attendance 
is about fifty. The eagerness to attend is 
remarkable ; and the dread of losing their 
place through non-attendance is testified in 
the strongest ways. Many are detained late 
at their work on Friday evenings; but they 
come, if only for a quarter of an hour; or 
if prevented, perhaps send a supplicating 
note that their place may not be filled up. 
Some few, who work in over-heated rooms all 
day, really cannot give their minds to study 
at night. These may be expected to go off 
to parties and balls at the public-houses ; 
and the younger ones, perhaps, to take 
dancing lessons at such houses, at half-a- 
crown a-quarter, instead of what they can 
get at these schools for thirteen-pence, and a 
penny for the copybook. But there is one 
woman who, too weary to learn much, comes 
for the solace of seeing cheerful faces in a 
warm, bright room. She toils to support a 
sick husband, whom she is always nursing, 
when not earning his bread. She is welcome 
here ; and she must hear many things interest- 
ing and amusing to her mind. The eagerness 
to learn is beyond description—not only the 
preliminaries of reading and writing, but the 
tacts of the world. “ What is this?” “What 
is that??? “Tell us this ;” “Tell us that,” is 


for ever the cry, on the discovery that they | 
are ignorant of the commonest things that | 


are before their eyes ;—on the belief, too, that 
their teachers know everything. What a 
change from the days when they were saucy 
and rude, in their inability to conceive of their 
being treated with respect and politeness by 
ladies, whom they had supposed to be, some- 
how, “against” them! While one class is 
fixed in attention to the superintendent, their 
eyes moving only from their Bibles to her 
face, and from her face to their Bibles ; while 
there is a strange sight to be seen (of which 
more. presently) in the arithmetic class; 
while a dozen more are writing at the desks 
with an earnestness perfectly desperate,— 
who are those two—the pair sitting with 
their backs to the rest, and holding a book 


jat the steel-pen manufactory. 





The younger, 
herself not young, is teaching the elder to 
read,—the one patient, the other humble, 
over the syllables they have arrived at :— 
both much too earnest to be ashamed. It is 
a pretty sight. 

The oddity about the arithmetic is, that 
the scholars have to admit two sorts, or to 
unlearn one. They have a good deal of 
reckoning to do every day,—most of them, 
They reckon their work by “ grosses ;” and 
they are quick in calculating their wages ; 
but all the slower are they for this in doing 
sums on the slate. That beautiful girl, who 
makes a perpetual tat-tat on her slate, has 
to multiply four figwres by nine. By the 
long rows of little strokes, we imagine that 
she has made nine marks many times over, 
and that she proposes to count them. She 
will thus learn, at all events, the convenience 
of the multiplication table. And so will that 
other,—untidy but absorbed,—who is counting 
her fingers, from one five minutes to another, 
with many a knitting of the brows, and many 
a sigh the while. They do learn arithmetic 
to some purpose: and they learn some- 
thing else by means of it :—nothing less than 
that it answers better to some of them to stay 
at home and keep house, than to earn wages 
in the manufactory. Some of the hucksters, 
from whom household articles are bought, 
are themselves very ill-educated ; and it may 
often happen that, without any evil intention, 
they may set down a penny in the shilling 
column of their books, and so on. With 
great satisfaction, a wife here and there now 
finds herself able to check such mistakes. 
When, added to this, she has become a 
reasonable thinker and planner, can under- 
stand her business,—can make and mend, 
and buy and economise, and suit her ways to 
her means; she may easily find that it 
answers better, as regards mere money, to 
stay at home, than to work at the factory. 
The great truth will be more evident still 
when the kitchen is opened, and the world 
of economy and comfort belonging to that 
department is revealed to minds at present 
wholly dark in regard to it. The women 
think they can cook, as before they thought 
they could reckon and could sew. They will 
soon see. 

Here, then, we find ourselves brought 
round, through our sympathy with one order 
of observers, into sympathy with the other two. 
We see what the demand for female workers 
is, and how it has sprung up; and, when 
we learn that, owing to this demand, women’s 
wages have risen of late twenty per cent., we 
are not disposed to try to counteract the 
natural tendencies of things by declamation. 
Again, we share the recoil with which others 
see young girls trooping through the streets 
to the factories, and wives locking their 
doors,—every morning turning their backs 
upon their homes, And now, we have & 
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|| seem to be coming. 





| called him his brother. 


Charles Dickens.) 
right to claim the sympathy of both, in regard 
to this new movement, by which, without 
the slightest interference with the rights of 
labour, or with the liberty of a single indi- 
vidual, women are led back to their own 
homes, and the good old-fashioned seat by 
their own firesides, After mga or with 
it, comes help. Those who think well of what 
has been done, should, and will, go and do 
the same thing. There should, and will, be 
more evening schools for women employed in 
manufactures. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 


Kine Edward the Second, the first Prince 
of Wales, was twenty-three years old when 
his father died, There was a certain favorite 
of his, a young man from Gascony, named 
Piers Gaveston, of whom his father had so 
much disapproved that he had ordered him 
out of England, and had made his son swear 
by the side of his sick-bed, never to bring 
him back. But, the Prince no sooner found 
himself King, than he broke his oath, as so 
many other Princes and Kings did (they 
were far too ready to take oaths), and sent 
for his dear friend immediately. 

Now, this same Gaveston was handsome 
enough, but was a reckless, insolent, auda- 
cious fellow. He was detested by the proud 
English Lords ; not only because he had such 
power over the King, and made the Court 
such a dissipated place, but, also, because he 
could ride better than they at tournaments, 
and was used, in his impudence, to cut very 
bad jokes on them; calling one, the old hog ; 
another, the stage-player ; another, the Jew; 
another, the black dog of Ardenne. This 
was as poor wit as need be, but it made those 
Lords very wroth; and the surly Earl of 
Warwick, who was the black dog, swore that 


| the time should come when Piers Gaveston 
| should feel the black dog’s teeth. 


It was not come yet, however, nor did it 
The King made him 
Earl of Cornwall, and gave him vast riches; 
and, when the King went over to France to 
marry the French Princess IsaBELua, daughter 
of Pumuip LE Bet: who was said to be the 
most beautiful woman in the world: he made 
Gaveston, Regent of the Kingdom. His 
splendid marriage-ceremony in the Church 
of Our Lady at Boulogne, where there were 
four Kings and three Queens present (quite 
a pack of Court Cards, for I dare say the 
Knaves were not wanting), being over, he 
seemed to care little or nothing for his beau- 
tiful wife ; but was wild with impatience to 
meet Gaveston again. 

When he landed at home, he paid no at- 
tention to anybody else, but ran into the 
favorite’s arms before a great concourse of 
people, and hugged him, and kissed him, and 
At the coronation 
which soon followed, Gaveston was the richest 
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and brightest of all the glittering company 
there, and had the honor of carrying the 
crown. This made the proud Lords fiercer 
than ever; the people, too, despised the 
favorite, and would never.call him Earl of 
Cornwall, however much he complained to 
the King and asked him to punish them for 
not doing so, but persisted in styling him 
plain Piers Gaveston., 

The Barons were so unceremonious with 
the King in giving him to understand that 
they would not bear this favorite, that the 
King was obliged to send him out of the 
country. The favorite himself was made to 
take an oath (more oaths!) that he would 
never come back, and the Barons supposed 
him to be banished in disgrace, until they 
heard that he was appointed Governor of Ire- 
land. Even this was not enough for the be- 
sotted King, who brought him home again in 
a year’s time, and not only disgusted the 
Court and the people by his doting folly, but 
offended his beautiful wife too, who never 
liked him afterwards. 

He had now the old Royal want—of money 
—and the Barons had the new power of posi- 
tively refusing to let him raiseany. He sum- 
moned a Parliament at York; the Barons 
declined to make one, while the favorite was 
near him. Hesummoned another Parliament 
at Westminster, and sent Gaveston away. 
Then, the Barons came, completely armed, 
and appointed a committee of themselves, to 
correct abuses in the state and in the King’s 
household. He got some money on these 
conditions, and directly set off with Gaveston 
to the Border-country, where they spent it 
in idling away the time, and feasting, while 
Bruce made ready to drive the English out 
of Scotland. For, though the old King had 
even made this poor weak son of his swear 
(as some say) that he would not bury his 
bones, but would have them boiled clean in 
a caldron, and carried before the English 
army until Scotland was entirely subdued, the 
second Edward was so unlike the first that 
Bruce gained strength and power every day. 

The committee of Nobles, after some 
months of deliberation, ordained that the 
King should henceforth call a Parliament 
together, once every year, and even twice if 
necessary, instead of summoning it only when 
he chose. Further, that Gaveston should once 
more be banished, and, this time, on pain of 
death if he ever came back. The King’s 
tears were of no avail; he was obliged to 
send his favorite to Flanders. As soon as 
he had done so, however, he dissolved the 
Parliament, with the low cunning of a mere 
fool, and set off to the North of England, 
thinking to get an army about him to oppose 
the Nobles. And once again he brought 
Gaveston home, and heaped upon him all 
the riches and titles of which the Barons 
had deprived him. 

The Lords saw, now, that there was nothing 
for it but to put the favorite to death. | 











HOUSEHOLD WORDS. [Condueted by 
They could have done so, legally, according to} When the King heard of this black deed, 
the terms of his banishment ; but they did so, | in his grief and rage he denounced relentless 
I am sorry to say, in a shabby and unworthy | war against his Barons, and both sides were 
manner. Led by the Earl of Lancaster, the | in arms for half-a-year. But, it then became 
King’s cousin, they first of all attacked the | necessary for them to join their forces against 
King and Gaveston at Newcastle. They had | Bruce, who had used the time well while they 


time to escape by sea, and the mean King, | were divided, and had now a great power in | 


Scotland. 





having his precious Gaveston with him, was 
quite content to leave his lovely wife behind. 
When they were comparatively safe, they | 
separated; the King went to York to collect 
a force of soldiers; and the favorite shut 
himself up, in the meantime, in Scarborough 
Castle over-looking the sea. This was what 
the Barons wanted. They knew that the 
Castle could not hold out ; they attacked it ; 
and made Gaveston surrender. He delivered 
himself up to the Earl of Pembroke—that Lord | 
whom he had called the Jew—on the Earl’s 
pledging his faith and knightly word, that no 

arm should happen to him and no violence 
be done him. 

Now, it was agreed with Gaveston that he 
should be taken to the Castle of Wallingford, 
and there kept in honorable custody. They 
travelled as far as Dedington, near Banbury, 
where, in the Castle of that place, they stopped 
for a night to rest. Whether the Earl of! 
Pembroke left his prisoner there, knowing 
what would happen, or really left him think- 
ing no harm, “2 | only going (as he pretended) 
to visit his wife, the Countess, who was in the 
neighbourhood, is no great matter now; in 
any case, he was bound as an honorable gen- 
tleman to protect his prisoner, and he did not 
do it. In the morning, while the favorite 
was yet in bed, he was required to dress him- 
self and come down into the court-yard. He 
did so without any mistrust, but started and 
turned pale when he found it full of strange 
armed men. “I think you know me?” said 
their leader, also armed from head to foot. 
“T am the black dog of Ardenne!” 

The time was come when Piers Gaveston 
was to feel the black dog’s teeth indeed. They 
set him on a mule, and carried him, in mock 





state and with military music, to the black 


Intelligence was brought that Bruce was 
then besieging Stirling Castle, and that the 
Governor had been obliged to pledge himself 
to surrender it, unless he should be relieved 
before a certain day. Hereupon, the King 
ordered the nobles and their fighting-men to 


meet him at Berwick ; but, the nobles cared | 
so little for the King, and so neglected the | 


summons, and lost time, that only on the day 
before that appointed for the surrender, 


did the King find himself at Stirling, and | 


even then with a smaller force than he 
had expected. 
a hundred thousand men, and Bruce had not 
more than forty thousand ; but, Bruce’s army 


was strongly posted in three square columns, | 


on the ground lying between the Burn or 


Brook of Bannock and the walls of Stirling | 
Castle. On the very evening, when the King | 
came up, Bruce did a brave act that en- | 
He was seen by a cer- | 
tain Henry DE Bonvn, an English Knight, | 


couraged his men. 


riding about before his army on a little horse, 
with a light battle-axe in his hand, and a 
crown of gold on his head. This English 
Knight, who was mounted on a strong war- 


horse, cased in steel, strongly armed, and able | 
(as he thought) to overthrow Bruce by | 
crushing him with his mere weight, set spurs | 


to his great charger, rode on him, and made 
a thrust at him with his heavy spear. 


attle-axe split his skull. 
The Scottish men did not forget this, next 
day when the battle raged. 


body of men he commanded, into such a host 
of the English, all shining in polished armour 


in the sunlight, that they seemed to be | 


However, he had, altogether, | 








Bruce | 
arried the thrust, and with one blow of his | 


Ranpo.pPs, | 
Bruce’s valiant Nephew, rode, with the small | 











dog’s kennel—Warwick Castle—where a/|swallowed up and lost, as if they had plunged | 


hasty council, composed of some great noble-| into the sea. But, they fought so well, and 
men, considered what should be done with | did such dreadful execution, that the English 
him. Some were for sparing him, but one|staggered. Then, came Bruce himself Gp 
loud voice—it was the black dog’s bark, I| them, with all the rest of his army. While 


dare say—sounded through the Castle Hall, | they were thus hard pressed and amazed, there 


uttering these words : “ You have the fox in| appeared upon the hills what they supposed to 
your power. Let him go now, and you must | be a new Scottish army, but what were really 
hunt him again.” They sentenced him to|only the camp followers, in number fifteen 
death. He threw himself at the feet of the| thousand: whom Bruce had taught to shew 
Earl of Lancaster—the old hog—but the old| themselves at that place and time. The Earl 
hog was as savage as the dog. He was! of Gloucester, commanding the English horse, 
taken out upon the pleasant road, leading | made a last rush to change the fortune of the 
from Warwick to Coventry, where the beau- | day ; but, Bruce (like Jack the Giant-killer in 
tiful river Avon, by which, long afterwards,| the story) had had pits dug in the ground, 
WittiamM SHAKESPEARE was born and now|and covered over with turfs and stakes. 
lies buried, sparkled in the bright landscape | Into these, as they gave way beneath the 
of the beautiful May-day; and there they| weight of the horses, riders and horses rolled 
struck off his wretched head, and stained the| by hundreds. The English were completely 
dust with his blood. routed ; all their treasure, stores, and engines, 
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were taken by the Scottish men; so many 
waggons and other wheeled vehicles were 
seized, that it is related that they would have 
reached, if they had been drawn out in a line, 
one hundred and eighty miles. The fortunes 
| of Scotland were, for the time, completely 
|| changed ; and never was a battle won, more 
famous upon Scottish ground, than this great 
battle of Bannockburn. 

Plague and famine succeeded in England ; 
and still the powerless King and his dis- 
| dainful Lords were always in contention. 
Some of the turbulent chiefs of Ireland made 
proposals to Bruce, to accept the rule of that 
country. He sent his brother Edward to 
them, who was crowned King of Ireland. He 
afterwards went himself to help his brother 
| in his Irish wars, but his brother was 
defeated in the end and killed. Robert 
Bruce, returning to Scotland, still increased 
| his strength there. 
| As the King’s ruin had begun in a favorite, 
| so it seemed likely to end in one. He was 
too poor a creature to rely at all upon him- 
self; and his new favorite was one Huau LE 
| DespeNsER, the son of a gentleman of an 
ancient family. Hugh was handsome and 
brave, but he was the favorite of a weak 
| King, whom no man cared a rush for, and 
| that was a dangerous place to hold. The 
| Nobles leagued against him, because the King 
| liked him ; and they lay in wait, both for his 
| ruin and his father’s. Now, the King had 
| married him to the daughter of the late Earl 
| of Gloucester, and had given both him and 

his father great possessions in Wales, In 
their endeavours to extend these, they gave 
violent offence to an angry Welsh gentleman, 
named JoHN DE Mowsray, and to divers 
other angry Welsh gentlemen, who resorted 
to arms, took their castles, and seized their 
estates. The Earl of Lancaster had first 
placed the favorite (who was a poor relation 
of his own) at Court, and he considered his 
own dignity offended by the preference he 
| received and the honors he acquired; so 
| he, and the Barons who were his friends, 
| joined the Welshmen, marched on London, 
| and sent a message to the King demanding 
| to have the favorite and his father banished. 
| At first, the King unaccountably took it into 
his head to be spirited, and to send them a 
bold reply ; but, when they quartered them- 
| selves around Holborn and Clerkenwell, and 
| Went down, armed, to the Parliament at 
_ Westminster, he gave way, and complied 
| with their demands. 
| His turn of triumph came sooner than he 
| expected. It arose out of an accidental cir- 
| cumstance. The beautiful Queen happening 
to be travelling, came one night to one of the 
| Toyal castles, and demanded to be lodged and 
| entertained there until morning. The go- 
| Vernor of this castle, who was one of the 
enraged lords, was away, and, in his absence, 
his wife refused admission to the Queen; a 
scuffle took place among the conimon men on 


either side, and some of the royal attendants 
were killed. The people, who cared nothing 
for the King, were very angry that their 
beautiful Queen should be thus rudely treated 
in her own dominions ; and the King, taking 
advantage of this feeling, besieged the castle, 
took it, and then recalled the two Despensers 
home. Upon this, the confederate lords and 
the Welshmen went over to Bruce. The King 
encountered them at Boroughbridge, gained 
the victory,and took a number of distinguished 
prisoners; among them, the Earl of Lan- 
caster, now an old man, upon whose de- 
struction he was resolved. This Earl was 
taken to his own castle of Pontefract, and 
there tried and found guilty by an unfair 
court appointed for the purpose ; he was not 
even allowed to speak in his own defence. 
He was insulted, pelted, mounted on a 
starved pony without saddle or bridle, carried 
out, and beheaded. Eight-and-twenty knights 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered. When 
the King had despatched this bloody work, and 
had made a fresh and a long truce with Bruce, 
he took the Despensers into greater favor than 
ever, and made the father Earl of Winchester. 
But one prisoner, and an important one, 
who was taken at Boroughbridge, made his 
escape, and turned the tide against the King. 
This was Roger Mortimer, always resolutely 
opposed to him, who was sentenced to death, 
and placed for safe-custody in the Tower of 
London. He treated his guards to a quantity 
of wine into which he had put a sleeping 
potion ; and, when they were insensible, broke 
out of his dungeon, got into a kitchen, 
climbed up the chimney, let himself down 
from the roof of the building with a rope- 
ladder, passed the sentries, got down to the 
river, and made away in a boat to where 
servants and horses were waiting for him. 
He finally escaped to France, where CHARLES 
LE Bet, the brother of the beautiful Queen, 
was King. Charles sought to quarrel with 
the King of England, on pretence of his 
not having come to do him homage at his 
coronation. It was proposed that the beau- 
tiful Queen should go over to arrange the 
dispute ; she went, and wrote home to the 
King, that as he was sick and could not come 
to France himself, perhaps it would be better 
to send over the young Prince, their son, who 
was only twelve years old, who could do 
homage to her brother in his stead, and in 
whose company she would immediately return. 
The King sent him: but, both he and the 
Queen remained at the French court, and 
Roger Mortimer became the Queen’s lover. 
hen the King wrote, again and again, to 
the Queen to come home, she did not reply 
that she despised him too much to live with 
him any more (which was the truth), but said 
she was afraid of the two Despensers. In short, 
her design was to overthrow the favorite’s 
power, and the King’s power, such as it was, 
and invade England. Having obtained a 
French force of two thousand men, and being 
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joined by all the English exiles then in France, | 


she landed, within a year, at Orewell, in 
Suffolk, where she was immediately joined 
by the Earls of Kent and Norfolk, the King’s 
two brothers; by other powerful noblemen ; 
and lastly, by the first English general who 
was despatched to check her; who went over 
to her with all his men. The people of London, 
receiving these tidings, would do nothing for 
the King, but broke open the Tower, let out 
all his prisoners, and threw up their caps and 
hurrahed for the beautiful Queen. 

The King, with his two favorites, fled to 
Bristol, where he left old Despenser in charge 
of the town and castle, while he went on with 
the son to Wales. The Bristol men being 
opposed to the King, and it being impossible 
to hold the town with enemies everywhere 
within the walls, Despenser yielded it up on 
the third day, and was instantly brought to 
trial for having traitorously influenced what 
was called “the King’s mind”—though I 
doubt if the King ever had any. He was a 
venerable old man, upwards of ninety years 
of age, but his age gained no respect or 
mercy. He was hanged, torn open while he 
was yet alive, cut up into pieces, and thrown 
to the dogs. His son was soon taken, tried at 
Hereford before the same judge on a long series 
of foolish charges, found guilty, and hanged 
upon a gallows fifty feet high, with a chaplet 
of nettles round his head. 


worse crimes than the crime of having been 
the friends of a King, on whom, as a mere 
man, they would never have deigned to cast 
a favorable look. It is a bad crime, I know, 
and leads to worse; but, many lords and 
gentlemen—I even think some ladies, too, if I 


recollect right—have committed it in England, | 
from their sleep, “May Heaven be merciful 


who have neither been given to the dogs, nor 
hanged up fifty feet high. 

The wretched King was running here and 
there, all this time, and never getting any- 
where in particular, until he gave himself up, 
and was taken off to Kenilworth Castle. 


When he was safely lodged there, the Queen | 


went to London and met the Parliament. And 
the Bishop of Hereford, who was the most skil- 
ful of her friends, said, What was to be done 
now? Here was an imbecile, indolent, mise- 
rable King upon the throne ; wouldn’t it be 
better to take him off, and put his son there 
instead? I don’t know whether the Queen 
really pitied him at this pass, but she began 
to cry ; so, the Bishop said, Well, my Lords 
and Gentlemen, what do you think, upon the 
whole, of sending down to Kenilworth, and 
seeing if His Majesty (God bless him, and 
forbid we should depose him!) won’t resign ? 

My Lords and Gentlemen thought it a 

ood notion, so a deputation of them went 

own to Kenilworth; and there the King 
came into the great hall of the Castle, com- 
monly dressed in a poor black gown ; and 
when he saw a certain bishop among them, 
fell down, poor feeble-headed man, and made 


His poor old} 
father and he were innocent enough of any | 





a wretched spectacle of himself. Somebody 
lifted him up, and then Sir W1LL1am Trousszt, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, almost 
frightened him to death by making him a 
tremendous speech, to the effect that he was 
no longer a King, and that everybody re- 
nounced allegiance to him. After which, Siz 
Tuomas Biount, the Steward of the House. 
hold, nearly finished him, by coming forward 
and breaking his white wand—which was a 
ceremony only performed at a King’s death, 
Being asked in this pressing manner what he 
thought of resigning, the King said he thought 
it was the best thing he could do. So, he did 
it, and they proclaimed his son next day. 

I wish I could close his history by sayin 
that he lived a harmless life in the Castle an 
the Castle gardens at Kenilworth, many years 
—that he had a favorite, and plenty to eat 
and drink—and, having that, wanted nothing, 
But he was shamefully humiliated. He was 
outraged, and slighted, and had dirty water 
from ditches given him to shave with, and wept 
and said he would have clean warm water, and 
was altogether very miserable. He was moved 


|from this castle to that castle, and from that 


castle to the other castle, because this lord 


jor that lord, or the other lord, was too kind 
to him: until at last he came to Berkeley | 


Castle, near the River Severn, where (the 
Lord Berkeley being then ill and absent) he 
fell into the hands of two black ruftians called 
Tuomas GourNAY, and Witi1Am OGLE. 
night—it was the night of September the 
twenty-first, one thousand three hundred and 
twenty-seven—dreadful screams were heard, 
by the startled people in the neighbouring 
town, ringing through the thick walls of the 
Castle, and the dark deep night ; and they 
said, as they were thus horribly awakened 


to the King ; for those cries forbode that no 


|good is being done to him in his dismal 


prison!” Next morning he was dead—not 
bruised, or stabbed, or marked upon the 
body, but much distorted in the face ; and it 


was whispered afterwards, that those two | 


villains, Gournay and Ogle, had burnt up his 
inside with a red-hot iron, 
If you ever come near Gloucester, and see 


One | 


| 


the centre tower of its beautiful Cathedral, | 
with its four rich pinnacles, rising lightly in | 


the air; you may remember that the wretched | 
Edward the Second was buried in the old | 
abbey of that ancient city, at forty-three | 


years old, after being for nineteen years and 
a half a perfectly incapable King. 
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